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S BEFITS the occasion, I should like to 

discuss briefly some problems of common 
concern to us as educators and, more specifi- 
cally, as teachers of foreign languages and cul- 
tures. It would be presumptuous on my part 
to pretend to say anything new thereon when 
it is well known that for years many of the most 
distinguished educators in the country have 
been wrestling with these same problems, re- 
examining the aims, methods and structure of 
education at its various levels. As for our partic- 
ular field, it would suffice to mention the work 
of the Foreign Language Program conducted 
by the Modern Language Association. Con- 
sidering this, I am afraid that the most I can 
do in the short time at my disposal is to repeat 
certain generalities. But in so doing I have no 
apology to make, for generalities are important 
and represent an essential part of truth. And 
besides, it is the pattern of knowledge and of 
life itself that each one has to rethink what 
others have thought a thousand times before, 
in order to acquire real consciousness. 

As one teacher of Modern Languages talking 
to others, at a moment in which the very value 
of our calling is being questioned and chal- 
lenged, I should like to stress from the outset 
that our problems, even if we do not realize it 
when we forget that we are part of a whole, 
are intimately connected with certain other 
general questions of wider implication. Among 
them are the crisis of the Humanities and what 
may be described as the lack of direction and 
of a sense of integration in our field, as well as 
in others. 

Both are a result of the anti-intellectualism 
prevailing not only in America, but throughout 
the occidental world, of that universal anarchy 
of our time, the main symptom of which may 
well be what I would call the revolt against the 
Academy in the Platonic sense, or, if you wish, 
the revolt against the true spirit of the Uni- 
versity as conceived by our forefathers. Per- 
haps the most serious aspect of this revolt is 
that it is not confined to the extra-academic 
World but is frequently found among many of 
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us, deluded by the modern idea that all change 
is good per se. 

Change, of course, is an inherent quality of 
life. But modern man has been so imbued with 
a faith in progress that not to change is for him 
always tantamount to stagnation, while often 
any new idea is considered superior, by virtue 
merely of being new. Sometimes, on seeing the 
proliferation of reports and committees, the 
feverish revisions of curricula and methods, I 
wonder whether the best thing that could hap- 
pen to education—the same could be said of 
many other spheres or activities—would not be 
a holiday on planning and on the so-called new 
ideas; just to stand steady, thinking and doing 
our task the best we can, at least until we know 
where we are going, what we want. Ard this is 
not a simple matter in our times. In this fever- 
ish urge of planning and change we are, without 
doubt, influenced by the success of the indus- 
trial and business world, based on competition 
and the ability to produce. We forget that eco- 
nomics deals, by its nature, with transitory and 
changing values, while education deals with the 
oldest and most delicate values in the world. 

But all does not depend on this superficial 
idea of progress. It is a commonplace that we 
live in an age of anxiety. Yet it is not wise to 
rely entirely on commonplaces without ex- 
ploring their implications. Anxiety means un- 
certainty, perplexity. We feel anxiety when our 
beliefs and the things we know do not provide 
a solution for what we have to do or expect. 
On the other hand, all anxiety has a positive 
value, the value of presenting, by the very fact 
that our convictions are in a state of flux, a 
number of possibilities. That is why our epoch 
is described, at the same time, as an epoch of 
danger and as an epoch of growth. We feel 
that we can do a number of things, more per- 
haps than at any other moment in history, but 
we do not know well what to do and we are 
not sure whether what we have been doing 


1 Address delivered at the Commencement of the 
Middlebury College Language Schools, August 14, 1956. 
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and are doing makes any sense. It is in the 
nature of a great historical crisis—like the one 
in which we live—that no one and no activity 
of man remains unaffected by it, that it deter- 
mines in one way or another every act of our 
life and every endeavor in which we are en- 
gaged. Human life and historical evolution 
are so constituted that they have to be directed 
by some guiding idea or principle. When this is 
lacking, the result is anarchy and blind com- 
petition. The role of the Humanities is precisely 
to provide those guiding principles, and their 
discredit in recent times can be traced to their 
failure to do so. In order, then, to understand 
our special problems correctly, we could and 
should establish a series of concentric circles: 
first, education in general, then the Humanities 
within the University, then the Modern Lan- 
guages, and finally the particular language or 
even the particular field thereof to which each 
one of us is especially dedicated. 

We have to face in our epoch some tremen- 
dous phenomena: 

A crisis of authority, a rebellion in the name 
of utility, against inherited and abstract 
truths. 

An immense growth in every human activity. 
Education, for instance, and more concretely, 
language education, were formerly the privilege 
of a selected minority, while today great masses 
aspire, rightly, to share that knowledge. 

And finally, an astonishing widening of the 
field of human knowledge. 

All of the foregoing factors, serious as they 
are for their consequences in national or in- 
ternational politics, in economics and in the 
structure of society, affect still more deeply the 
spiritual world and the very basis on which the 
Humanities have been built, for the main con- 
cern of the Humanities has been the individual 
man and the absolute ideas of truth, beauty 
and morals. The Humanities have always been, 
furthermore, the work of select minorities, 
whether we think of Socrates’ disciples and 
interlocutors, of the monachal scholars of the 
Middle Ages, of the society of Renaissance 
humanists, or of the XVIIIth century philoso- 
phers. 

Ernst Curtius, on writing about the trans- 
mission of Medieval culture to the modern 
world, has warned us against the consequences 


of having taken too literally the doctrine of the 
author of Cours de philosophie positive, with 
its three rigid stages in human evolution: the 
theological, the metaphysical and the positive. 
Comte’s influence still prevails in spite of the 
anti-positivism of many leading XXth century 
thinkers. The result, as Curtius points out, has 
been to throw overboard poetry, religion and 
metaphysics, which in the past had always been 
considered the highest product of the spirit. 
Now they are looked upon as inconsequential, 
having no relation whatsoever to the actual 
business of life and society. 

Intimately connected with this and as a 
result of the rebellion against authority, fos- 
tered by the Renaissance and the Romantic 
revolt, we have come to reject the validity of 
any idea which is not immediately applicable 
and useful. We have put a price on supposed 
originality, on the capacity to produce some- 
thing supposedly new, no matter how silly or 
without foundation. 

But to deplore is useless and futile. Further- 
more, all this has happened for profound rea- 
sons. It is the inevitable consequence of the 
admirable expansion of human life. If our pro- 
fession, for instance, looks back only a few 
years, we can see that there is sufficient reason 
not to be too pessimistic, although the devel- 
opment of our activity, as of many others, is 
quantitative rather than qualitative. 

There is, nevertheless, a most disturbing 
element in the tendency to break totally with 
the past, ignoring that that past does not die, 
that individuals, as well as societies or historical 
entities, carry inevitably within them what 
they have been, that they are the product of 
history. The main purpose of the Humanities 
is to convey this simple and, at the same time, 
absolutely essential idea: to awaken the con- 
sciousness that man belongs, in his greatest 
dignity, to a glorious tradition, and that we owe 
respect and faithfulness to the great spirits of 
history. This consciousness which, according to 
Curtius, has been lost in the occidental world 
since Goethe, the last of the great universal 
spirits, will in no sense interfere with any gen- 
uine progress, but will, on the contrary, prevent 
our straying from the true fulfillment of the 
aims of life, material as well as spiritual. For 
in the deepest sense, there is no contradiction 
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between the two. If on the one hand we can 
condemn the past or certain moments of the 
past for having forgotten the material needs 
of man at large in order to protect the privileges 
of the few, perhaps today the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme and we are for- 
getting that man does not live by bread or 
gadgets alone. 

Now, before considering our role as teachers 
of modern languages, allow me to dwell for a 
moment on the general role of higher education. 
Of the copious amount of literature that the 
problem has inspired, I do not know of any 
book or essay in which it has been more suc- 
cinctly and clearly treated than in Ortega y 
Gasset’s lecture on The Mission of the Univer- 
sity. Today, after almost thirty years, it may 
be somewhat dated, but I still concur with the 
American translator, Howard Lee Nostrand, 
that it may “‘have been the boldest and yet the 
soundest contribution of our times, striking at 
the very heart of the problem.” 

Ortega analyzes with lucidity the great ques- 
tions confronting higher education: the con- 
fusion in aims, the problems of mass culture, 
what he calls the barbarity of specialism and 
the amazing growth of human knowledge. 
“Today—he says—more than ever before, the 
profusion of culture and technical possessions 
is such that it threatens to bring a catastrophe 
upon mankind in as much as every generation 
is finding it more nearly impossible to assimilate 

The aims of the University are or should be, 
according to Ortega, mainly three: transmission 
of culture, professional training and scientific 
research. 

It is his contention, and I would be inclined 
to agree with him, that where the modern 
university is failing is in the first of these aims, 
which for him, without ignoring the impor- 
tance of a sound professional training, is the 
primary and essential one: to transmit general 
culture. 

Man needs in every epoch “firm ideas con- 
cerning the universe, positive convictions about 
the nature of things. The ensemble or system of 
these ideas is culture in the true sense of the 
term: it is precisely the opposite of external 
ornament.” Or defined in a more concise sense, 
“Culture is the vital system of ideas of a 
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period.” This was the essential role of the uni- 
versity as conceived by its creators in the Mid- 
die Ages. And this is what the modern univer- 
sity began to sacrifice in the XIXth century, 
under the influence of the Germanic cult to 
so-called scholarship or scientific research. 

That is why Ortega, on summing up later 
the function of the University, sets up the 
following propositions: 

A. The University consists, primarily, and 
basically, of the higher education which the 
ordinary man should receive. 

B. It is necessary to make of this ordinary 
man, first of all, a cultured person. 

C. It is necessary to make of the ordinary 
man, a good professional. 

D. There is no cogent reason why the or- 
dinary man need or ought to bea scientist. ... 
Scientific investigation has no place in any 
direct constituent capacity among the primary 
functions of the University. 

And although we may register a moderate 
caveat concerning the last point, for it involves 
one of the most difficult questions in our pro- 
fession, namely the relationship between the 
teacher and the scholar, I do not see how we 
can reject the others. 

But what is a cultured person? Here Ortega 
is also very specific. The University should 
teach this ordinary man the basic cultural 
disciplines as follows: 

1. The physical scheme of the world (Phys- 

ics) 

2. The fundamental themes of organic life 

(Biology) 

3. The historical process of the human 

species (History) 

4, The structure and functioning of social 

life (Sociology) 

5. The plan of the Universe (Philosophy) 

Let us say that at least three of these dis- 
ciplines are intimately connected with the hu- 
manities. 

There cannot be real culture when the Hu- 
manities, ancient and modern, are neglected, 
for they represent what Ortega calls the his- 
torical process of the human species. They are 
the moving forces and at the same time the 
result of that process. 

Science deals with and provides one kind of 
truth, the knowledge of the world we live in, 
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without which human life is impossible and 
unthinkable. But there is another kind of 
equally important truth: it is the knowledge of 
man himself, as he has developed through 
history, a knowledge which will not yield its 
secrets to pure scientific treatment, to pure 
description, observation or experiment as con- 
ceived by the modern social scientist: for man, 
as Ortega has also said, is not nature. Man is 
nature plus time, plus history. There is where 
we come in, for the main instrument of history, 
of human creation is speech, is language. Every 
cultured man should admire and respect scien- 
tific knowledge, but the scientist is wrong when 
he wants to invade other spheres or ignores the 
value of spiritual life, of poetry and religion, of 
the human passions and aspirations that man 
has expressed through centuries, not in one 
language, but in many. “For—as Ernst Cas- 
sirer has said—on the one hand speech is... 
the vehicle of any world perspective, the 
medium through which thought must pass 
before it can find itself and assume a definite 
theoretical form; but, on the other hand, just 
this sort of form, this definite perspective has 
to be presupposed in order to explain the par- 
ticular character of any given language, its 
special way of seeing and denoting.” 

There are many signs indicating that we are 
on the threshold of certain significant revela- 
- tions calculated to reestablish the broken 
equilibrium between the material and the 
spiritual; that there is a system of spiritual 
values and historical experience which man 
has to learn to interpret with the same ac- 
curacy that the physicist or the chemist has 
studied matter. This is what Ortega was pos- 
tulating when he spoke of History as a system 
and of historical reason, or what Cassirer in his 
studies on language and myth proclaims: “It 
is word, it is language that really reveals to 
man that world which is closer to him than any 
world of natural objects, and touches his weal 
and woe more directly than physical nature. 
For it is language that makes his existence in a 
community possible: and only in society, in 
relation to a Thee, can his subjectivity assert 
itself as a Me.” 

Poetry, especially lyrical poetry, through its 
relationship to myth and insight, is capable of 
conveying the most permanent and transcen- 


dental truth. “For language does not belong 
exclusively to the realm of myth: it bears with- 
in itself, from its very beginning, another power, 
the power of logic.” 

On reaching this point, it may seem strange 
that we have gone so far afield when our main 
purpose was to say a few simple things related 
to practical matters in the profession which 
some of you have been already practicing or 
are about to enter. I do not believe that any 
teacher, no matter how elementary are or seem 
to be the actual problems that he has to face in 
the class room, can do it rightly if he loses the 
larger view. 

That is why I wanted to set a wide perspec- 
tive before referring now, in the most summary 
way, to some specific problems in the teaching 
of foreign modern languages. Most of them, as 
I said before, have been thoroughly discussed 
in professional journals and are beyond the 
scope of my remarks. I would put into this 
category: the relationship between the teacher 
and the administrator; the place of modern 
languages in the curriculum, the hostility of 
other disciplines, especially the social sciences, 
or what we may call the battle against the 
humanities, and more particularly the attitude 
of the humanist and culturalist against M. L., 
contending that all that has been written which 
is worthwhile can be read and apprehended in 
translation. They assume wrongly that in the 
realm of art and literature, substance and 
content can be separated from form. 

I am nevertheless especially concerned with 
the division among ourselves. Perhaps the most 
disturbing manifestation of that division is 
the rivalry among the different languages, the 
false assumption that any of them has a 
monopoly on culture, instead of realizing that 
they all represent different stages and phases of 
a greater unity, the tradition of the West in- 
herited from the classic and the Judeo-Chris- 
tian world. Each great language or culture of 
modern Europe is but a point of view in the 
general perspective of Western culture, and 
as such, each great people has achieved a little 
particle of truth for which the others have no 
substitute. 

Even within our most restricted field, the 
division exists in many forms, such as the battle 
of methods and schools or the quarrel between 


the scholar and the teacher. If we look close 
enough, we can see that this division has a 
common root: the anarchy of modern intellec- 
tual life, the sense of competition, the urge for 
finding easy solutions and panaceas. This is 
what explains the fact that, even within the 
narrowest limits of our individual work, we 
look askance at what our closest associates are 
doing: the teacher of one language belittles and 
sometimes fights surreptitiously the teacher of 
another; the linguist disdains literature; the 
new critic or the specialist in stylistics looks 
down upon the historian of literature; the 
grammarian thinks that phonetics or oral in- 
struction is a waste of time; the medievalist 
ignores contemporary literature and vice-versa, 
and the discoverer of an obscure and completely 
irrelevant text considers himself the possessor 
of some transcendental scientific truth, and 
what is still more, of all the wisdom in the 
world. All these are different forms of a suicidal 
tendency, for when the academic society is so 
divided, how can we expect to gain the respect 
of others? 

This can be counteracted by a few simple 
truths which I would like to summarize: 

The first one is that we should not entertain 
for one moment any doubt about the impor- 
tance of our task. Language and great litera- 
ture are the condensation of human experience, 
of the past. We are furthermore contributing 
to one of the basic needs of general education: 
that of clarifying what the very instrument of 
human expression is, because no one can be 
entirely conscious of what his own language 
represents and is, without a comparative knowl- 
edge of other forms of expression, of at least 
another language. 

Infused with this conviction we should 
never forget in the actual practice of our task, 
that everything is important; that, taking the 
right perspective, he who teaches with full 
knowledge and conviction an elementary course, 
the first step in pronunciation and grammar, is 
fulfilling a function as important and necessary 
and of no less intellectual value than that of 
the teacher of literature, the adviser of Ph.D. 
theses or the stylistic commentator of a dif- 
ficult poetic text. All this is a matter of degree. 
I do not think that any real teacher worthy 
of the name should consider that what he is 
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doing is more important than the task of an- 
other teacher. I do not think anyone can teach 
an elementary course without having at least 
a general idea and knowledge of the great lit- 
erary creations, of the whole perspective of 
the historical development of the languages he 
teaches. And on the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve that one can be a real scholar and teacher 
if he does not have, in general and professional 
terms, an actual knowledge of the problems 
involved in elementary teaching. This brings 
us to the much debated question of the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the scholar 
and the role of each one in our studies, and in 
another way the relationship of the different 
levels of teaching, from the elementary to the 
graduate level. The matter of the relationship 
between the teacher and the scholar was ably 
treated by Professor Albert C. Baugh in his 
Presidential address to the Modern Language 
Association at the meeting of 1952. I agree with 
his general view that you cannot entirely sep- 
arate teaching from scholarship, and also that 
a good department, especially at the University 
level, needs at the same time the research 
scholar and the undergraduate teacher. Let 
me quote: “I am not interested in the research 
scholar, however successful, who is a failure as 
a teacher or who looks upon his undergraduate 
class as an annoying interruption to his re- 
search. But I am equally convinced that an 
adequate department in a university cannot be 
built with those whose only interest is in under- 
graduate teaching.” 

He had other sound advice worth repeating: 
“TI believe that we are doing literature a disserv- 
ice when we make criticism and interpretation 
a cult, the mysteries of which are revealed only 
to the initiates.” And finally “Each of us, even 
though he is so constituted that he may take no 
part in research may still be a scholar in his 
classroom by his fidelity to learning and his 
desire to know the truth.” 

When our mission is thus conceived, there 
are two extremes equally dangerous and de- 
plorable: the pedant on one side, and the prac- 
tical popularizer, on the other. 

What we need is a sense of direction and, 
above all, an integrating mind. I pointed at the 
beginning to one of the problems confronting 
modern man; the amplification of knowledge, 
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to which we could add the terrible abuse of the. 
printing press. Perhaps a sudden scarcity of 
paper and ink might be as salutary as the 
holiday in planning to which I referred. How 
can we know everything? How can we read 
everything that is published, even within the 
narrow limits of our main field of study? Some 
of it may be interesting or even important but 
we all know that a good deal is only due to the 
sad necessity of presenting a bibliography at 
all costs in order to advance in the academic 
ranks. 

Ortega spoke in the lecture I have so often 
quoted of the principle of the economy of 
teaching. There is also an economy of learning 
and of knowing. Here is where I see the essen- 
tial principle of our endeavor: we should teach 
with such conviction and outlook that no mat- 
ter the level in which we are engaged, no matter 
how elementary or difficult the fact we are 
dealing with, whether a sound or the com- 
mentary of a great literary masterpiece, we 
should be able to convey to our student the 
feeling that what he is learning is a particle, 
but a particle as essential as any other, of the 
vast universe of knowledge. In other words, a 
true teacher needs—and this applies to lan- 
guages as well as to any other field—not to lose 
sight of the unity of knowledge. This is what 
makes of teaching a mission endowed with two 
necessary virtues; humility and dignity: The 
humility to understand that we are dealing 
with an infinitesimal part of knowledge, but 
the dignity to feel that no matter how unim- 
portant may seem the fact we teach, it forms 
part of the aspiration of every human being to 
search for truth, the need to understand the 
complicated world in which he lives, including 
the complicated make-up of his own being, 
of which, as we have said, language, his gift 


It’s one world now. But it still speaks many languages. We are the center of that 


of expression, is one of the highest attributes. 

Facts, knowledge, are important; methods, 
the ways of approaching knowledge are im- 
portant also. But we should keep in mind that 
the first duty of the teacher is to teach and 
that the two primary requisites in teaching are 
the vocation both of the teacher and of the 
student. In the classroom the world narrows 
to a simple communication between the teacher 
who wants to teach and the student who wants 
to learn. 

And now I hope that no one will take as a 
compliment born out of interested gratitude if 
I say that when I feel a special attachment to 
this campus it is because I have become con- 
vinced, since I have had the fortune of being 
associated with its Language Schools, that here 
is a place where the ideas I have tried to con- 
vey are in part a reality. The well-rounded 
program from the elementary to the advanced, 
the communication among the languages, the 
immersion in the vital and spiritual atmosphere 
of each culture and many other things I do not 
need to repeat, have been now practiced for a 
long span of years. It is necessary to add some- 
thing perhaps more significant: that Middle- 
bury has succeeded in solving one of the great 
problems of modern education, what I would 
call the alienation of the student. Here we 
witness the daily association and communica- 
tion between the instructor and his pupil, giv- 
ing a clear example of how it is possible to pre- 
serve within our modern world the true spirit 
of the medieval Studium, which in the words of 
Alphonse the Learned consists in the ‘‘ayun- 
tamiento de maestros et de escolares que es 
fecho en algun logar con voluntad et con en- 
tendimiento de aprender los saberes.” 

ANGEL DEL Rfo 
Columbia University 


world, striving to lead it to freedom and a more abundant life. We can do this only by 


first mastering its various tongues. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Army Specialized Training Program in 

Foreign Languages (ASTP) is of academic 
interest to the language teaching profession 
because of the post World War II stimulus it 
gave to the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages in American schools and colleges. A 
periodic study of cause and effect is beneficial 
to any educational process if it is made in 
terms of present status and future plans. The 
purpose of this article is to present the analysis 
of the findings of a study made five years ago 
of the 55 colleges that had the ASTP in order 
that trends appearing then in outline may be 
analyzed in present action by those who are in 
positions to assay them. It is hoped that the 
more desirable features have worked into the 
college and high school language curricula. 
Other papers based upon study of other fea- 
tures of the ASTP have been published else- 
where.! 

This article discusses A.B. degree admission 
and graduation language requirements as well 
as hours and credits of basic language courses 
together with various miscellaneous matter 
connected with teaching each course. Specifi- 
cally, this article examines features of language 
teaching that are applicable to college languages 
but directly or indirectly related to the ASTP: 
e.g., numbers of students in sections, times-per- 
week of class meetings, course credits, the use 
of informants, the use of audio-visual materials. 
The first three considerations are of primary 
concern to the college curriculum, while the 
last two refer specifically to particular features 
of ASTP. The former are related by implica- 
tion to the Program also. The matter of times- 
a-week that a course meets is particularly ap- 
plicable. So too is the question of types of 
language accepted for college study because 
the kinds of languages taught under the ASTP 
were most varied, often so-called exotic ones. 
Many of them, traditionally at least, had not 


ASTP Charactertstics in 55 Colleges 1941-1951: 
Problems of Application 


been commonly accepted as part of college 
offerings. 


COURSES AND CREDITS 


It was found that the minutes per class hour 
and the length of the semester that classes meet 
is a stable factor in the college curriculum. 
There is, however, a move to increase the 
length of exposure to a foreign language in 
eighteen colleges and generally shows an over- 
all increase since 1941 in time-in-minutes per 
week exposure to class room teaching in some 
course. Such exposure is not in any significant 
relation to the amount of increased credit given 
—when given—for these courses. Such in- 
creases in time of exposure shows attempts in 
those colleges where it is most, to earmark 
certain meetings for specific purposes. There are 
three categories apparent in such division of 
time: drill sections, lab sections, lecture sec- 
tions. Such divisions occur in twenty-five col- 
leges, as innovations for twenty-two of them. 

Neither the number of minutes that classes 
meet nor the length of the semester is significant 
for the consideration of current practices or 
changes in the colleges. In total amount of time 
they vary in the colleges by five minutes per 
class hour or by several weeks in a semester. 
There are unusual considerations in the in- 
dividual colleges, e.g., reading period, field 
study, special holidays, etc., but they serve 
only to make the over-all picture essentially the 
same. Even credit hours in themselves are not 
significant because they pertain rather to 
individual college administration procedure 
rather than to something peculiarly applicable 
to languages. A more significant consideration 


1 John J. Santosuosso, “ASTP Characteristics in 55 
Colleges: 1941-1951—The Language Requirement and 
Examinations: Placement, Final, and Qualifying,” Italica, 
21: 2, June, 1954, pp. 99-105; “ASTP Characteristics... 
Methodological Practices Pertinent to the Development 
of Language Skills,” The Modern Language Journal, 38: 8, 
December, 1954, pp. 407-411. 
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is the number of times per week that courses 
meet coupled with the credit given for courses. 

We must distinguish first, however, between 
the intensive course and the regular standard 
course. The essential difference between them 
is the fact that the intensive course is equal in 
quantity or quality of work covered, or is 
thought of as such, to two regular non-inten- 
sive, or standard, courses. Standard courses 
follow the same general pattern in the individ- 
ual college and even relatively in all colleges. 
In general, intensive courses meet oftener than 
the standard do, and give more credit in a 
semester,? although this is not always true in 
the over-all picture of the academic year (two 
semesters or three quarters). Also, there are 
some colleges which offer standard and inten- 
sive courses both. We must also mention the 
semi-intensive course which is a standard 
course in the sense that two semesters of it are 
required to “equal” the straight intensive 
course. Yet certain features of it are charac- 
teristic of intensive courses, for example, 
extra class hours, one (or several) more credit 
hour than is assigned to other courses in the 
curriculum, divisions of class hours for special 
purposes, etc. 

A standard course, then, is one that meets 
three times a week for a maximum of three 
credits; semi-intensive course, one that meets 
four to seven times a week for three to five 
credits, and an intensive course is one that 
meets generally oftener in a week than either 
and generally increases the credit hours ap- 
preciably, so that one semester of it is equal to 
two of the others. A coilege under a quarter 
system whose language courses meet ten times 
a week is considered as having an intensive 
program, because under such an accounting, 
the time of exposure is double that of the 
ordinary three or five times week. For some 
colleges the semi-intensive course in languages 
at least is relatively tantamount to a standard 
course in others. Our interest, however, lies 
primarily in how often students are “exposed” 
to a language and not in the names of courses. 
Hence our divisions are admittedly arbitrary as 
far as terminology goes but significant for con- 
sideration of the increased time of exposure to 
a language, which was an important feature of 
the ASTP. 


JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO 


The intensive courses in particular have an 
interesting characteristic. Certain periods in 
them are assigned for certain purposes. Such 
assignment is specifically for some sort of 
special oral/aural work. In general we might 
term these periods: drill sessions, lab sessions, 
lecture sessions. Numbers of students are 
smallest and more strictly limited in the drill 
sessions, and largest and less strictly limited in 
the lecture sessions. The drill sessions are for 
repetition and installation of correctness in 
speech habits; the lecture sections for analysis 
of the living language; the lab sections for a 
combination of both operating at the same time. 
The number of periods for each session varies 
but in general drill sessions are approximately 
for one-third of the total. Again we are arbi- 
trary in our definition of terms because lab 
sessions for some colleges are drill sessions for 
others, perhaps because the lecture session is 
non existent in them. The terminology at pres- 
ent is unimportant here, but a defining of 
these terms is a problem for the profession. 
The significant feature we indicate is the divi- 
sion of total course hours into periods for spe- 
cific purposes. Some semi-intensive course and 
even an occasional standard course show an 
effort to follow a similar procedure of division 
of the course hours for certain oral/aural prac- 
tices. 

The matter of little or no increase in credit 
versus increased time of “exposure” is signifi- 
cant because it shows that, while departments 
are apparently willing and ready to change 
their methodology and practices in these basic 
courses, and while the administration is willing 
to grant extra time to the technical operation 
of such courses, over-all credit is not readily 
given for the extra time the student spends in 
class in these courses. This suggests that what- 
ever change in any program is made, is ar- 
ranged within the confines of college academic 


2 The terms “year,” “quarter,” and “semester” are 
defined as follows. The year is comprised of two semesters 
of the standard length of fifteen or sixteen weeks. Three 
quarters equal one year or two semesters. It must be re- 
membered that an intensive course which is defined as 
being equal to two standard semester courses, is so con- 
sidered as two semesters in length or as of one year’s 
duration. The “semester” is considered as the delimiting 
unit in time for study of courses and the “standard” course 
is the limiting unit in the college curriculum. 
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procedures applicable to other courses in the 
curriculum. Consequently, intensive study of a 
foreign language, though taking more of a 
student’s time in a semester, is balanced with 
his whole four-year program even though the 
hidden benefits to the student of such intensive 
study may be larger than under a regular 
standard program of study. 

Intensification appears more formidable 
- when more closely analyzed. Let us recall that 
intensive courses are counted for credit on the 
basis of one (intensive) semester as equal to 
two regular semesters. In such cases then the 
evaluation is not to be measured primarily in 
course credits or times-a-week but in minutes of 
exposure per week on a semester basis. It is 
only then that an increase in meetings per week 
without a relative increase in credit becomes 
significant. This is applicable for eighteen col- 
leges which show an increase in meeting times. 
We take as examples of them: 1) a college that 
has changed its course from one in which classes 
meet three times a week (standard) to one in 
which they meet for eight times a week (in- 
tensive); 2) a college that has increased the 
number of times classes of a course meet by one 
time. Let us assume that classes meet for fifty 
minutes each time, that the semester is fifteen 
weeks long, and that no overall credit has been 
added to either course. In the first example, in 
1951, classes meet for a total of four hundred 
minutes a week; in 1941 they met for a total 
of one hundred fifty minutes. We divide the 
four hundred minutes by two to get a regular 
semester average of two hundred minutes since 
the course is an intensive one and equal to two 
of the standard. This results in an increase in 
these colleges of fifty minutes for a week during 
the last ten years. In the second example we 
have chosen, it is already apparent that classes 
have also increased fifty minutes a week. In a 
fifteen-week semester that is seven hundred 
fifty minutes or fifteen class periods, a total of 
three weeks of a standard course. And there 
has often been no course credit increase in 
this for the student! The sum total of these 
minutes in an intensive semester of a course is 
higher. The innovation of nine intensive pro- 
grams and of nine semi-intensive programs in 
these colleges is indeed significant but not 
readily apparent. An intangible good feature 


about the intensive course, or even the semi- 
intensive one, that enhances the significance of 
the increased time is the frequency with which 
the student sees the teacher. Add to this the 
division of class meetings for specific purposes, 
(a process which in twenty colleges has in- 
creased) with the growth of intensive and semi- 
intensive programs, and we witness a remark- 
able growth in this feature of college programs 
relative to ASTP characteristics. 

The ASTP consisted of a good many things 
operating at the same time. Such simultaneous 
operation of factors is an overall characteristic 
of the “Army Method.” Yet the individual 
characteristics of the ‘‘master plan” are each 
important in perhaps varying degrees, but each 
is important. The most important concerned 
this matter of time of exposure to the language, 
because it was the one that all other features 
depended on in the sense that their operation 
was facilitated as the length of time for the 
Program was increased. Methods, informants, 
etc., all were bound to be affected as times of 
class meetings varied. Findings therefore in 
this area are most important as they apply to 
the college program. 


SECTIONING 


Seventeen colleges show an attempt to limit 
sections to smaller numbers than in 1941 while 
twenty-two show the 1941 status quo roughly 
maintained. Two colleges show an increase in 
the number of students per section while still 
indicating attempts to limit sections. Two col- 
leges indicate departmental inability through 
lack of control over this feature to limit sec- 
tions satisfactorily. The number of students 
per section is not significant except in the in- 
tensive courses where the so-called drill sec- 
tions—an innovation—are kept small, no larger 
than twelve (15 in one case), and generally 
ten, students. 

Because of the different sizes and types of 
colleges studied, and the different courses, and 
the variety in sizes of sections within such 
courses, no average of students in a section is 
possible or significant. Several other factors 
make such an average inadvisable: staff avail- 
able, space available, schedule difficulties. 
Sections, except those for drill purposes, are 
not small enough to be significant for this 
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study. Undoubtedly too the increased college 
population is a factor operating in such limita- 
tions. However, it is curious to note that the 
large size of a college does not seem to have 
any significant effect towards large sections, 
but the opposite is true. A small college does 
have small or smaller sections. The attempt of 
the colleges to put a maximum number of 
students in sections indicates this feature as 
desirable but the indication of variance in such 
numbers by fourteen colleges hints at the dif- 
ficulty. 

The so-called intensive courses, apparently 
from the nature of their intensiveness, require 
more careful sectioning than do the standard 
courses. At least these institutions that do 
give such courses are more definite in the limi- 
tations to small numbers for the drill sections. 


INFORMANTS 


There has been a significant development in 
the use of informants in twelve colleges which 
assign them a specific place in the program of 
instruction. Many of the other colleges in- 
dicate a conscious concern with this area of 
instruction by mentioning the presence or 
desirability of ‘‘native” instructors on the staff, 
but this has not been an innovation with them. 

The answers to the question about infor- 
mants show a significant growth of an ASTP 
practice, although it is not a common growth 
in all the colleges. Where there are changes in 
the use of informants indicated, they are clear- 
cut and occur mostly as an innovation in col- 
leges which have shown a somewhat radical 
change in their program. The concern of col- 
leges for the native speaker as a teacher shows 
an interest in the idea of the use of informants. 


AvDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


In sixteen instances there has been a growth 
in the definite use of audio-visual materials; 
and such materials have increased in amount 
available for use in most of the colleges. 

The use of audio-visual materials shows some 
development in the colleges but we cannot 
measure it specifically. Although there has 
been some significant growth in use and amount 
of such materials, the actual use seems gen- 
erally not to be integrated with the course 
plan. 


LANGUAGES FOR THE A.B. DEGREE 


Twenty-two colleges have expanded their 
language offerings as subject-matter courses 
acceptable for credit towards the A.B. degree, 
and fourteen of these have increased the num- 
ber of languages acceptable for the fulfillment 
of the language requirement. 

As one might expect, the larger the college 
the more likely it is to expand its language 
program during a ten-year span, or at least to 
offer a wider variety of languages. There is 
some evidence, however, that indicates thata 
smaller college is “likely” to expand its lan- 
guage offerings as well. 

It would be difficult to assign specific rea- 
sons for language additions to a curriculum 
except in the broadest of terms—changes in 
world conditions, needs of students, elements 
in local population, etc. We know that the 
ASTP did include many different kinds of lan- 
guages and it is a fair assumption to state 
that the ASTP seemed to jar the traditional 
thinking about the place of languages in the 
college curriculum. This cannot be proved and 
at best is a speculation, but when a “tradi- 
tional’ institution suddenly expands its mod- 
ern language program with respect to both the 
means and manner for satisfying its language 
requirement, it seems fair to assume a com- 
bination of factors at work rather than one 
influence. Such an idea gets reinforcement if we 
consider the large pre-and post-War II wealth 
of this institution as well as a statement by a 
certain group allied to this institution about 
modern languages in which their teaching was 
relegated almost to the archives. In this gen- 
eral area of languages taught, which is cer- 
tainly and always a financial consideration, 
the colleges have been rather permissive. Per- 
haps the increased offerings of more and more 
languages is an indication that the general 
field of languages is making an attempt to 
embrace the many fields of concentration that 
appear in a given college curriculum. 


LANGUAGES FOR ADMISSION 


Thirty-eight colleges show no post-War II 
developments in the matter of languages ac- 
cepted (or required) for admission while five 
indicate an increase in the kinds of languages 
accepted. 
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Most colleges are generally lax and show 
great variety in the kinds of languages they 
want or will accept for admission. No doubt 
limitations to some extent are indicated as a 
result of the high school teaching of certain lan- 
guages from which certain institutions draw 
their students. This is known to be true in at 
least one instance. The conclusion which seems 
obvious is that colleges will accept a student 
with almost any language training of the 
standard high school offerings. It is our belief 
that no college in the ASTP group—and prob- 
ably in the country—absolutely requires any 
language for admission in spite of limitations 
indicated above and contrary statements in 
college catalogues. The increasing demand for 
outstanding students supports this statement— 
as does the fact that most admission demands 
and procedures are not within the province—or 
knowledge, we suspect—of any member of the 
language department. If our belief is erroneous, 
then the expense of elementary courses in col- 
leges, in the more common languages, seems 
unwarranted. If they are necessary then the 
high schools would do well to evaluate the 
place of foreign languages in their own curricu- 
la. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt that sectioning is a desir- 
able feature in theory and practice for language 
learning. The ASTP was quite definite in its 
directives in this respect. As a practical tech- 
nique for the colleges, smaller sections are 
difficult because of the attendant costs. Yet 
probably every language teacher realizes the 
importance of small numbers in teaching the 
basic language courses, and probably always 
has. The re-emphasis on the problem so to 
speak, particularly in the intensive courses, is 
probably attributable to the ASTP. 

So too is the active desire for more time to 
be allotted to the teaching of foreign languages, 
particularly in the basic courses. The problem 
is basically one of getting that time within the 
limits of standardized features of college train- 
ing: 50-55 minute periods, 15-16 week semes- 
ters, 12-15 credits per semester student work- 
load, comparable practices in other subjects, 
etc. Super-imposition is a difficult task. Yet a 
significant number of colleges have attempted 
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to apply ASTP characteristics and have suc- 
ceeded in their attempts even within the nar- 
row confines of set curricular and adminis- 
trative practices. In terms of the student’s 
reward for such increases of time, there is very 
little on the surface that he did not get before, 
for example, in the matter of credit. Under the 
surface he gets intangible things that are per- 
haps clearer to the professor than to the stu- 
dent. We are thrown then into the problem of 
aims and definition thereof. Some aims need 
less time to accomplish than others and what 
we said earlier about this needs repetition here 
if more time for language study is to be added 
to the student’s work load. And in those cases 
where language study is a requirement for the 
A.B. degree a most careful evaluation of the 
aim of language study for that degree at the 
particular college must be made. 

The use of informants in the basic language 
courses involves a definition of who they should 
be and what should be their role. The ASTP 
informants were native speakers of the lan- 
guage and their specific purpose in that pro- 
gram was to drill the students in the ‘‘correct” 
habits of speech. As used in colleges the same 
definitions apply. Native speakers are not 
always available, however, and the near bi- 
lingual instructor is of some importance. More 
important perhaps is the question of the Amer- 
ican trained teachers versus the foreigner as a 
teacher. We cannot solve the problem here 
but we should like to point out that in practice 
colleges tend to have more ‘natives’ on the 
staff than high schools do. There are a number 
of reasons for this of course, but the significant 
consideration for the colleges to investigate is 
how much of a part such “foreign” professors 
play in presenting the basic courses. We sus- 
pect it is not much. Perhaps the colleges by 
their answers express a wish that it were more, 
perhaps their answers are a defense. Those 
colleges that do use informants use them not in 
teaching roles but for drill. A graduate or 
undergraduate student will perhaps do such 
tedious work as drill; a professor won’t and 
can hardly be expected to. Then too, many 
colleges don’t have such students available. It 
seems the larger colleges fare better here than 
the smaller, but this is not necessarily true. 
Nevertheless, if the use of native informants in 
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any college is to be worth while, the college will 
have to find means of bringing them to the 
campus. 

Audio-visual materials are in a similar posi- 
tion because their use involves an expense 
above and beyond normal operating cost of a 
course and because they are not really necessary 
to a course—or at least have never been so 
considered. In a sense their use involves finer 
points of technique, special gravy for the main 
course so to speak, in teaching a foreign lan- 
guage. The increase in number and usage of 
these materials suggests the colleges like to use 
such materials. However, many colleges did 
not state usage as an integral part of the course. 
This seems to show that a successful manner 
of employing audio-visual materials in an al- 
ready crowded time-schedule is difficult. Since 
time is important, we point out that these in- 
stitutions which have a definite place for such 
materials in their teaching are the ones that 
show the most radical change in their entire 
program of courses since 1941. So if audio- 
visual materials are to play a significant part in 
foreign language teaching, not only must the 
time. of courses be appreciably lengthened, but 
the courses must be radically revised. Super- 
imposition of active use of audio-visual ma- 
terials is difficult. 

Expansion in the number of languages of- 
fered by a college shows an attempt to meet 
some particular needs of the students. What 
those needs are is not for us to determine—if 
indeed we could—but the expansion does sug- 
gest that offering a variety of languages for 
study is not necessarily tied up with the ques- 
tion of languages studied for the A.B. degree. 
We are not sure that it should be. One thing 
is evident, however, is that there seems to be a 
demand for different types of languages on the 
college level than on the high school level. In 


this respect the colleges seem to move inde- 
pendently of the high schools. If this is a fact, 
in spite of the colleges’ attempts to correlate 
high school studies with college programs, 
modern languages in the high school will go 
the way of Greek and Latin. High schools 
cannot possibly keep up with a broadening 
language curriculum nor with demands for 
increased training as given in the colleges. This 
may mean that in these schools where the 
whole course of training is not exclusively col- 
lege preparatory, modern foreign languages 
may have to be dropped. This applies probably 
for most public schools, and if there are no 
other reasons for keeping them in the public 
schools—and we firmly believe there are—then 
they should not be retained as subjects purely 
“college preparatory.” 

The procedure in considering languages for 
college admission is not as neatly defined as 
those for college graduations. It would seem 
that the colleges cannot afford practically to 
be as demanding in their selecting for admis- 
sion as they can in selecting for graduation. 
Both colleges and high schools must consider 
the aims of their individual programs and 
evaluate their worth, particularly if the col- 
leges will offer the elementary studies of the 
high school, or ask their students to repeat them. 
Correlation between the two programs is be- 
coming increasingly vital and not merely from 
the point of view of one college course with one 
high school course. It is urged that colleges and 
high school teachers decide together upon the 
end-point over-all aim of language study and 
together work towards its successful achieve- 
ment. 


JouN J. SANTOSUOSSO 
Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The turn of a sentence has decided the fate of many a friendship and, for aught we 


know, the fate of many a kingdom. 


—JrrEMY BENTHAM 


*x* * * 

x * * 


“Old Styles’ and “The New Look” in 
Foreign Languages’ 


T IS indeed a great honor and a very wonder- 

ful experience to share my educational ex- 
periences with the enthusiastic teachers of 
Seattle. I am ever so humble before my task, 
for I fully realize that I shall take back with 
me more than I bring. Indeed, Seattle may be 
proud of its outstanding foreign language 
program, insofar as this concerns the exemplary 
language program in the grades, a vanguard 
experiment which the whole nation has carefully 
observed, the high school language program 
with its modern techniques and up-to-date 
approach, and the profitable use of FL-TV to 
stimulate interest in foreign languages, and at 
the same time, make more effective use of 
talented teachers and instrumental resources. 
The name of Miss Edna E. Babcock, Director 
of Foreign Languages, is directly associated 
with this fine record, so, I am indeed humble 
with what I bring. But your enthusiasm has 
given me courage, and I shall endeavor to re- 
view with you some of the “Old Styles” in 
foreign languages, and also take a peek at the 
“New Look.” 

Not long ago two fourth grade youngsters 
studying French and Spanish met in the play- 
ground after school. “Bonjour,” said the first 
small fry, and “Buenas tardes,” replied his 
amigo. ‘Comment ¢a va?,” inquired the little 
fellow with a Lone Ranger badge. And with a 
gesture from the “‘Cisco Kid” he shrugged his 
shoulders and said quite naturally, ‘Oh, asf, 
asi,” and then they both rode away on their 
bicycles. Actually, there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about this simple exchange of greetings 
in French and Spanish, particularly from the 
linguistic point of view, for surely these ameni- 
ties offer no major linguistic challenge. But on 
the other hand, this common experience wher- 
ever FLES (Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary Schools) may be found, reveals more than 
a simple exchange of social amenities. It is a 
Positive step in the direction of responsible 
world living. It is in the spirit of our frontier 
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West in which good neighborliness was a pre- 
dominant accent. And it reveals a vision of 
American education in which the appreciation 
of foreign people and culture, and the aware- 
ness of diverse cultural value, is dramatically 
realized in the playground, classroom, and 
street. Moreover, this little repartee between 
our two children suggests that FLES is bring- 
ing new life to the American curriculum, in at 
least two respects, and that any one of these 
would justify the teaching of a foreign language 
in an elementary school, despite the legitimate 
objection that the curriculum is already con- 
gested. 

Let’s take a look at these assertions. The 
fact that our two small fry, for example, and 
thousands like them, do not think there is 
anything funny, wrong, or queer about French 
and Spanish expressions of this kind illustrates 
the cultural tolerance of our teaching, in this 
age of super bombs, apocalyptic events, and 
juvenile delinquency. The spirit of FLES 
gravitates upon this principle of improving 
social and cultural relations. As a matter of 
fact, the promises of better international rela- 
tions, so badly needed in our era of technolog- 
ical thinking, are fulfilled, first of all, in strong- 
er community bonds and greater civic pride. 
That is, the abstract goals of FLES are con- 
cretly realized in the social life of the com- 
munity, before they mature to the international 
scene. Indeed, the attitudes of these two young- 
sters, developed in a formative stage of their 
life, become an integral part of their social 
growth and changing identity with the com- 
munity. What better lesson in the ways of 
tolerance and understanding, of the cultural 
values of others, than the foreign language 
approach which is the only direct contact with 
a foreign psychology, the artistic profile and 


1 Address presented before an assembly of elementary 
and high school teachers of the Seattle Public Schools, in 
conjunction with their annual Workshop, August 30, 1955, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 
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cultural background, the emotional fibre and 
social personality of a foreign people? Music 
and Art are both abstract, and the Social Stud- 
ies are written in the idiom of the American 
mind, in the rubric of the American point of 
view. What better way to create greater world 
outlook than the integration of foreign language 
studies with the social studies, the singing, 
dancing, dramatic arts, the new audio-visual 
techniques which bring new insight to the 
teaching of language and civilization? For 
many years, these subjects have been taught 
singularly, with a Chinese wall between one 
and the other. The time has come to stop as- 
suming that by some mysterious way the stu- 
dent enters the light of these inter-relation- 
ships. A closer coordination and interplay of 
classroom activities with subject matter pur- 
suits will bring more satisfactory results. That 
there is an ever growing need for the sympa- 
thetic understanding of foreign peoples and 
their way of life there can be no dispute! That 
FLES is a positive and practical contribution 
to this end, there can be no doubt! 

Thus, the first significant innovation FLES 
is bringing to the elementary school is a new 
kind of awareness of foreign people and their 
way of life, a new world mindedness, in contrast 
to the isolationist attitude. This helps the 
child understand all the peoples that have 
made America strong, and socially, gives him 
a sympathetic attitude toward diverse ethnic 
and social groups, in the community, in the 
nation, and abroad. All this, in our age of 
coast-to-coast television, transatlantic daily 
flights, and a growing realization of America’s 
responsibility in world leadership. 

The Modern Language Association informs 
us that 209,549 children were studying Span- 
ish, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, Polish 
and Latin, in the year 1954, in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia. In some cities, the lan- 
guage program is newly organized, while in 
others, like Cleveland, Ohio, where French and 
Spanish has been offered for over 33 years, or 
in Los Angeles, California, where Spanish was 
introduced in 1944, the language program al- 
ready relies on some experience. Prior to World 
War I, over 12,000 children studied German in 
the public schools of Buffalo, New York, and 
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other thousands in the schools of Rochester, 
New York. 

In the past few years I have seen many fine 
examples of a good language program in the 
grades, and wherever this is so, you find in- 
spiring teachers. I have seen, for example, the 
devoted work of Miss Beatrice Eckberg and 
her enthusiastic teachers of Jamestown, New 
York. The children of Rogers School conducted 
an hour and a half assembly program entirely 
in Spanish. The children ranged in ages from 
6 to 12. Their art work, such as colorful Span- 
ish designs, costumes, dolls, masks, theatrical 
props, sombreros, serapes, maracas, and even a 
large wooden cart drawn by a homemade 
burro, were all made by the children them- 
selves. Songs, dances, costumes, were authentic 
and attractive. Even the program, written 
in both Spanish and English, was a classroom 
project of a six grade class. The mistress of 
ceremonies, a lovely little Swedish-American 
child about 8 years old, introduced each part 
of the program and its participants, in perfect 
Spanish. The parents, children, faculty, and 
observers such as I, were very impressed by 
this inspiring experience which united the 
music, art, and language teachers in a common 
task. The community is of predominantly 
Swedish American background. 

There are many similar examples to docu- 
ment and report: The child that now trans- 
lates for his parents in the movie theatre when- 
ever a Spanish or a French phrase is spoken. 
The children of a fifth grade class that wel- 
comed a French minister to the UN in perfect 
French when the latter visited the school as a 
special guest. The problem of the youngster 
that had rejected quite emotionally his mother’s 
Italian heritage because the language spoken 
at home stigmatized him as a second-rate 
American. The teacher in this particular case, 
enrolled in one of our Workshop programs, in- 
vited this Italian war bride to speak to her 
class and show her attractive slides of Italy. 
The children were so delighted that they 
showered her with praise, and in this manner, 
her own youngster was made to realize the 
social acceptance of his mother and the dignity 
of her heritage, as well as the civic character 
of her contribution to the school. The numerous 
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cases of Mexican-American children in the 
Southwest, French-American in Louisiana, 
German-American around the Great Lakes, 
which have been helped in their adjustment 
to the life of the family and community by a 
resourceful teacher of foreign languages, are 
indeed too many to enumerate. 

All this may be well and good, but what 
about the child’s English, some may ask. Is 
this not impaired? Does the English language 
suffer as a consequence of learning a second 
language? We have known for a long time that 
the children of Switzerland, for example, are 
bilingual and trilingual. That is, they learn 
two and three languages simultaneously. This 
is also true of other countries with more than 
one national language. However, one may 
commonly find throughout Europe and Latin 
America, two and three languages simultane- 
ously being taught to the child without ad- 
verse effects. The two reasons which scientists 
found to substantiate the endowed facility of 
the child to learn languages were that the child 
finds it much easier to articulate new sounds at 
an age when muscular patterns of speech are 
easily exercised and developed. The child does 
not have the physiological, psychological, or 
emotional inhibitions which appear with adoles- 
cence. And secondly, the child has a natural 
curiosity and love for secret languages, which 
in our country we may recognize as Pig Latin, 
and other juvenile means of communication. 
However, FLES teachers everywhere have 
been asked if a second language does not have 
an adverse effect upon the child’s English, and 
the overwhelming majority reply that not only 
has there been no adverse effect, but that many 
children have improved in their English stud- 
ies. This, of course, concurs with my own ex- 
perience in the field, and that of published 
criticism to date. As a matter of fact, several 
teachers have reported to me that for the first 
time in their teaching career, their intermediate 
grade children have asked for grammar and 
word study. Grammar, in the foreign language, 
is not recommended below the 7th and 8th 
grade level. 

Thus, the second innovation that FLES is 
bringing to our public schools lies primarily 
Within the domain of elementary education. 
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For the imagination of the child and his artic- 
ulate ability are making the language live 
again, with entirely new spirit and vitality. 
The language has purpose and value, free from 
the scholastic limitations imposed by the ex- 
pediencies of modern education, free from the 
“TI dare you” attitude of disciplinarians who 
put the fear of the gods in the student and send 
him on his way down an obstacle course of 
grammar-translation exercises. Indeed, free of 
fear and boredom as the social acceptability of 
the French and Spanish of our two youngsters 
would seem to indicate. What does all of this 
mean? Simply that the needs of the world are 
shifting in a new orbit, and that education 
keeps pace with the new demands. Technolog- 
ical progress has erased time and distance, and 
brought us face to face with our neighbors. The 
need for speaking «iid understanding with our 
foreign neighbors has never existed like it does 
today, nor has the opportunity to converse 
with them ever been so facile. 

It is noteworthy, too, that FLES is bringing 
a new look to foreign language education at 
all levels. To put it in other words, we in higher 
education have learned and profited from the 
experiments of FLES, and I would prophecy 
that in another ten years our techniques will 
emulate many of these innovations. The ar- 
tistic aspects of foreign language education in 
the grades have reversed the scientific spirit 
which gave considerable impetus to the study 
of foreign languages in the forties. 

During World War II, and subsequently, the 
notoriety given the so called ““Army Methods,” 
for all its misconceptions, stressed the speaking 
and understanding functions of the language, 
enhanced by the wire recorders, tape recorders, 
disc players, etc. However, when the conditions 
of war were over, and during the Korean war, 
many returned to challenge the validity of the 
oral-aural methods and their continuance. But 
despite these views, the language laboratory 
made its appearance, and the dignity of oral- 
aural work was secured. Today, the language 
laboratory is standard equipment in the mod- 
ernization of our teaching. The FLES program 
is likewise engaged with the spoken language, 
but without the language laboratory or scien- 
tific outlook. The decorum and seriousness of 
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the average college language class is totally 
absent, and if anything, the levity and in- 
formality of instruction predominates. In- 
deed, the spirit of fun and play persists and 
the personality of the teacher concentrates 
upon conversational language in dramatic skits, 
humorous jokes, stories, or anecdotes in the 
foreign language, vocabulary building through 
game activity, colloquial phrases and syllabica- 
tion through songs and lullabies. But let us 
not be deceived by the appearance of levity 
and frivolity. Some authoritarians believe this 
is a rejection of class discipline, book learning, 
and sober pedagogy. They do not realize that 
this approach is in harmony with the latest 
findings of clinical and educational psychology, 
and that the new stress is not oblivious of 
childhood fears, but deeply cognizant of them, 
and that the demands of the teacher in this 
task are every bit as great, if not greater, for 
the awakening of a sense of humour in people 
who seldom smile, a qualification of our new 
FLES teacher, or the ability to dramatize and 
forget how serious we often take ourselves, 
present new problems in the preparation of our 
foreign language teacher. Indeed, the teacher 
usually creates the mood and spirit of the for- 
eign milieu, oriented toward the artistic and 
humane side of the foreign civilization, rather 
than rely on mechanical aids, their analytic ap- 
plication, and their abstract interpretation. 
This does not mean, of course, that the teacher 
does not rely on mechanical aids to improve her 
language ability; quite the contrary; nor that 
mechanical aids are banished from the class- 
room. It simply means, however, that these de- 
vices are secondary in importance to the crea- 
tive personality which the teacher brings into 
the classroom. Thus, the second innovation of 
FLES is that the children are making the lan- 
guage live—purposefully, socially, artistically. 
It is true, we have been discussing the New 
Look in foreign languages geared to the child. 
But what about the Junior High and High 
school language programs? Will there be a New 
Look, in the new future, on the foreign language 
calendar? The reply is rotundly affirmative. 
This marriage between the scientific spirit and 
mechanical aids and the artistic and social 
methods of making the language come to life 
will bring the New Look in foreign languages, 
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but in many instances, this has already made 
its appearance. 

I said before, in many High Schools the lan- 
guage laboratory is standard equipment. The 
stress and emphasis which modern needs have 
placed upon our schools have brought this re- 
sponse. The spoken language has come into its 
own, once again, but not without a struggle 
against those critics who believe a language can- 
not be adequately taught without a syllabus, a 
grammar lesson, or a translation exercise. These 
sincere critics do not accredit the value of the 
spoken language, which, like everything else, 
has its limitations. Their faith has been won by 
other aspects of foreign language learning. It is 
unfortunate, and I am ashamed to admit, that 
many of these critics have not themselves mas- 
tered the conversational and understanding 
ability which is standard preparation of the 
oral-aural student of foreign languages. I do not 
mean to invalidate their overall language abil- 
ity, nor their mastery of other language func- 
tions, but I do observe that they frequently 
speak from an area of weakness, rather than an 
area of strength, of their own professional stat- 
ure. 

These remarks are not designed to awaken 
old disputes nor injure sensitivities, but rather, 
they pose the problem that lies ahead of foreign 
language education in our Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Namely, that the FLES program 
is stressing the spoken language and the lan- 
guage is coming to life in all its full force and 
vitality. These children are advancing to the 
Junior and Senior High Schools and the prob- 
lem of continuity arises, not in the bookish man- 
ner and old styles of the past, in which the lan- 
guage was seldom heard in the foreign language 
classroom, but a continuity that guarantees 
language growth, with specific cultural goals 
clearly outlined. The prerogative of the teacher 
who does not desire to stress the spoken lan- 
guage will come at the expense of the student’s 
foreign language progress. This freedom is too 
costly, and the prejudicial effect defeats the 
foreign language teachers’ unflagging dedica- 
tion. Conscientious FL teachers will meet this 
new challenge, we may be sure, in the way other 
schools are resolving the problem. 

Many teachers have lately improved their 
language proficiency by the use of tape record- 
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ings, disc recordings, and enrollment in con- 
versational classes. These same teachers are 
searching for new ways to activate the language 
in the classroom. Junior and Senior High School 
students find lots of fun dramatizing short dia- 
logues and skits. ““Boy meets girl” themes are 
always very popular. Classroom singing in the 
foreign language, the reading of FL news- 
papers and magazines, and then, the giving of 
reports in the foreign language, usually win 
confidence and add feeling to FL study. Com- 
petitive games and guessing games, heretofore 
denied their educational value, inspire alertness 
and frequently bring laughter, and with 
laughter, a relaxation of tensions. The foreign 
language club, too, may find new ways of 
hearing and speaking the language, in a lively 
social atmosphere, or an afternoon full of cul- 
tural attractions such as foreign movies, nar- 
rated slides, choral singing, or folk and modern 
dancing. Each of these elements gives the 
enterprising teacher an opportunity to make 
the language fulfill its social raison d’étre. This 
does not mean, however, that the reading aims 
are to be scrapped, nor that grammar becomes a 
dirty word. The problem is one of emphasis and 
stress, limited by time and academic expedi- 
ency, not one which questions the validity of 
this language activity. These functions have 
played predominant roles in FL instruction, in 
the past, only at the expense of the spoken 
language. The latter is now requiring more at- 
tention, and contemporary needs bring it more 
into focus. 

In conclusion, a summary of these humble 
observations certainly offer no panacea for 
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what ails foreign languages, or any other field. 
But it does illustrate that the “Old Look” 
dreams comfortably in the isolationist world 
when America did not have the responsibility 
of difficult world leadership. That was a world 
of silent movies, the model T-Ford, the snobism 
of “have them learn English” attitudes. On the 
other hand, the “New Lcok” is awakened to 
the tempo of present needs and realities, with 
its vision toward the future. Children are 
taught how to speak and understand a foreign 
language. They are taught respect for the 
dignity and worth of the individual, through 
cultural tolerance and appreciation. They see 
America as the democratic social phenomenon 
of world history—multiple races, colors, creeds, 
and they realize their own identity in the 
similarities and differences which have given 
character to our nation. The ‘““New Look,” may 
be found in the Junior and Senior High School 
language classes, in the social and cultural way 
these classes make the language come to life, 
in the way they make the humanities become 
meaningful and purposeful. These FL teachers 
are preparing to meet the needs which the 
younger children will bring with them a few 
years hence. The “New Look” means new fun 
and enjoyment, for both teacher and student 
alike. Indeed, the “New Look” means new 
hope, new zeal, new dreams. And friends, do 
we not define with all our hopes and dreams 
the future of our noble dedication? 


MANUEL H.,GUERRA 
State University Teachers College 
New Paltz, New York 


So,strong is the feeling for language in relation to nationality that it is quite possible 
to resurrect a language long since dead and re-establish it among the living. Hebrew 
is an example in point. The tongue of the Bible had become extinct so far as everyday 
life is concerned, but the zeal of Jewish re-settlers in Palestine has made it once more 
a living and expanding medium. 


— MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
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NOT insignificant obstacle in the romantic 

path to recognition in France was the 
tradition-bound idealism of the Restoration 
monarchy. In the eighteen-twenties govern- 
ment protection of classic tenets, whether out 
of apathy or out of a love of routine or both, 
made it difficult for romantic playwrights to 
produce and for romantic artists to exhibit their 
works. Only the press, at first, warily, it is 
true, soon rather liberally, opened its columns 
to romantic writers. 

The French Academy in its somewhat of- 
ficial capacity of arbiter of French letters 
adopted an equally inaccessible attitude to- 
ward the new school. So articulate were the 
immortal forty in their defense of classicism 
that romantic writers complained they were 
tired of wrangling constantly with the same 
antagonists, always academicians, and said 
they would welcome an attack by “un homme 
d’esprit.” To be sure an old line romantic, 
Alexandre Soumet, had forced the portals of 
the Academy and Chateaubriand was a long- 
standing member; but Lamartine, the only 
truly romantic author in the Academy when 
Nodier entered, had suffered a humiliating re- 
buff in 1825 and had to wait until 1830 for 
election. 

Nodier’s admittance sous la Coupole in 1833 
was a definite romantic victory, but it came 
only after a long struggle with conflicting ten- 
dencies partly due to his vacillating stand on 
important issues. On the political front, for 
instance, he was particularly vulnerable. At the 
Restoration of Louis XVIII he was among the 
first to proclaim his adherence to the monarchy, 
pointing to his resistance of Napoleon as proof 
that he had kept faith with the king. This 
nimble political leap secured for him many 
benefits, among which the appointment as 
librarian of the Arsenal; but by 1830 Nodier 
realized that he had alienated a valuable block 
of liberal votes in the Academy with it. On the 
literary front, in the struggle between roman- 


Nodter’s Criticism of the “Dictionnatre 
de Académie Francatse” 


tics and classicists, Nodier at first championed 
and then deplored the excesses of the new 
school. By his own criticism he specified that 
he considered these excesses due to “les fréné- 
tiques” among the romantics, after he himself 
had given rise to the type by composing ‘‘fréné- 
tique”’ novels, plays, and short stories. 

The literary contradiction proved to be the 
least troublesome. Whether through his con- 
tacts within the Academy or through instinct 
Nodier knew that his election would be based 
on his achievements and reputation of an 
“€plucheur de mots,” on his dictionaries and 
philological musings rather than on his contes 
and nouvelles. Following a pattern consecrated 
by precedent, whereby a candidate stormed the 
academic fortress by underlining its short- 
comings, Nodier began a campaign of sniping 
at the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie Frangaise in 
the popular press. In spite of his protestations 
to the contrary, it can no longer be doubted 
that Nodier used his dictionary criticism—and 
especially his criticism of the Academy’s Dic- 
tionnaire—to open the portals of /’Institut: the 
incidence and virulence of his attacks increase 
too perceptibly on the eve of his election to 
that body, and are transformed to defense, or 
at least tolerance, of the Academy’s dictionary, 
after 1834. 

Having failed in a premature bid for a seat 
in the Academy in 1826, Nodier wished to form 
a new Académie. Early in the following year, 
taking stock of his chances for election, Nodier 
found the outlook hopeless. The Academy is 
divided into two coteries, he confided to his 
friend Weiss, neither of which is concerned with 
literary talent, but looks to recruits to keep 
their academic majority, “... parce que la 
majorité académique est 4 Paris une véritable 
puissance sociale.” In order to obtain the sup- 
port of either of these two cliques, he continues, 
you have to give up your soul in advance. 
Nodier says he feels sure of the support of the 
real literati such as Chateaubriand, Lainé, 
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Auger, Droz, Villemain, Delavigne, Michaud 
and Soumet but he would lose the election and 
the defeat would do his literary reputation 
irreparable harm. Despite the tone of finality 
in the delineation of the above-mentioned 
impasse, a stepped-up sniping at the Academy 
and its dictionary indicates Nodier thought 
conditions sufficiently altered in the first month 
of 1830 to enter his name as a candidate against 
Pongerville and Cousin for the seat vacated 
by the death of Fourier. Having obtained the 
sponsorship of Lamartine, Nodier called in vain 
for the support of his ‘‘amis de trente ans” 
Jouy, Etienne and Arnault. Already alarmed by 
Nodier’s perfervid royalist manifestations, 
Jouy was further nonplussed by the candidate’s 
refurbishing of his opposition to Napoleon as a 
Jacobin gesture. Jouy could well afford to smile 
at this political hocus-pocus in 1830; but the 
publication by Nodier of le Dernier banquet des 
Girondins (1831) was apparently a different 


matter: Jouy sent Nodier Vergniaud’s watch | 
busy with the history of language. 


for this magnificent tribute and pledged his 
support to Nodier’s candidacy. Nodier’s letter 
of acknowledgement, June 13, 1830, was fol- 
lowed by a persuasive letter from Désirée No- 
dier to Emma Jouy sealing the compact. 

In 1833 Nodier submitted his name as can- 
diate for a seat in the Academy three times 
before achieving success: March 1, May 2, and 
October 24. On his first bid for election he re- 
ceived seven votes on the first ballot, two on 
the second; Tissot, a “classique,” was elected. 
On the second unsuccessful attempt, Nodier 
received seven votes against seventeen for the 
winner, Thiers. Nodier swore he would not 
try again; but upon a seat unexpectedly be- 
coming vacant through the death of Laya, he 
easily persusaded himself to submit his can- 
didacy for the third time. On this occasion he 
was given seventeen of the eighteen votes cast. 
Thus Nodier who “represented” the romantics 
outside the Academy was called into the fold 
by the classic academicians, though he could 
hot gain admission until he had wooed suffi- 
cient liberal political votes to insure his elec- 
tion. Strange that a champion of “liberalism” 
in literature, who was a “conservative” in 
Politics, should be endorsed by literary classi- 
cist-conservatives and blocked by political lib- 
frals within the Academy. 
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Nodier was obsessed with the idea that in 
the beginning everyone spoke the same lan- 
guage. To the end of his life he remained 
fascinated with the problem of restoring a uni- 
versal alphabet and a universal language to 
the world as a basis for increasing international 
understanding and promoting peace. He 
sketched in this field vast plans, such as the 
Archéologue, and repeatedly announced in his 
letters that he was at last busy with one aspect 
or another of the origins of language. Although 
his qualifications for this type of work were 
many—besides French he knew Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, English and Italian—many fac- 
tors prevented him from making a significant 
contribution: his natural laziness and capri- 
ciousness; the complexity of the subject and 
the inaccessibility of the material; philology 
was in its infancy and etymologists hardly 
agreed on the derivations of simple words, let 
alone languages and language-groups. Yet at 
the end of his life Nodier was reported to be 


The original plan of his Dictionnaire raisonné 
des onomatopées frangaises, 1808, envisaged 
an extensive project for language research 
which would have enlisted the activity to 
interested scholars the world over to form a 
polyglot onomatopoetic lexicon. Nodier hoped 
that this work would provide the Ariadne- 
thread back to the simplest phonology com- 
mon to all speech and at the same time point 
the way to the universal language of the future. 
This dictionary is the soundest and most ad- 
mired of Nodier’s lexicons, but it did not give 
rise to similar studies in other lands; nor did 
Nodier—except for the prospectus of a pro- 
posed larger work entitled l’Archéologue, ou 
systéme universel et raisonné des langues, 1810— 
publish any more works on this theme. 

In collecting material for the Dictionnaire des 
Onomatopées, mostly in the vestries of sym- 
pathetic priests while he was “hiding” from 
Napoleon’s police, Nodier noticed that the 
various dictionaries he consulted not only con- 
tradicted each other but often gave ludicrous 
and erroneous definitions. Out of his notes on 
these discrepancies grew his Dictionnaire de la 
langue écrite, 1813, again merely a fragment, 
having been completed only up to the letters 
ACC, and his Examen critique des dictionnaires 
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de la langue francaise, 1828. All the other lexi- 
cons to which Nodier loaned his name were due 
to other hands. As he says in prefaces to these 
works, his role was limited to that of adviser or 
proof-reader; but the individual authors, eager 
to associate Nodier’s name and reputation to 
their works, ranked him on the title-page—and 
often in glowing introductory comment of 
acknowledgement—as co-author. With this 
slim production as credentials, along with 
various miscellanies interlarded with lexico- 
logical argument, Nodier challenged the Acad- 
emy’s competence to compile ¢he dictionary of 
the French language. 

In the early days of the Salon de 1’Arsenal 
the master of the house regaled his guests with 
stories intended to cast academicians in an 
absurd light. A favorite was the anecdote which 
explained the second # in the spelling of ¢aba- 
tiére. It seems that one of the “immortals” 
thought that the word fabac was spelled tabat. 
The Academy, which according to Nodier 
claimed infallibility, preferred to create a 
barbarism rather than embarrass one of its 
members. He reported, too, that one day one 
of the forty who had been assigned the word 
écrevisse proudly showed Nodier his definition. 
“Ecrevisse, petit poisson rouge qui marche a 
reculons.” “Il n’y a qu’une erreur dans votre 
définition, répondit Nodier, c’est que l’écrevisse 
n’est pas un poisson, c’est que l’écrevisse n’est 
pas rouge, c’est que l’écrevisse ne marche pas a 
reculons, ... le reste est parfait.” Nor did he 
spare academicians his sarcasm in the press. 
In an article for Le Temps, November 2, 1831, 
Nodier relates that one day he was seated in 
the Rocher de Cancale when five or six aca- 
demicians entered. Apparently they were not 
agreed on the difference in meaning between de 
suite and tout de suite. When the waitress asked 
their pleasure one of the group said, ‘“Servez- 
nous tout de suite vingt-cing douzaines d’hui- 
tres.” “Et ouvrez-les de suite,” added another. 
L’écaillére is confused. “Si je les ouvre de 
suite,’ she explains, ‘‘nous y mettrons un peu 
de temps. Si vous les voulez tout de suite je 
ferai monter quelqu’un pour m’aider.” Nodier, 
who was gloating in his corner, waited until the 
academicians departed to compliment the 
woman. “N’y manquez pas [de soutenir les 
intéréts de notre belle langue frangaise]” he 
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begged her, “‘car ils sont bien capables de faire 
quelque sottise!”” This sampling of Nodier’s 
choice stories regarding academicians’ stupid- 
ity reveals his contempt of them as individuals 
and the low opinion he held of their ability as 
a group to safeguard the best interests of the 
French language in a dictionary. 

There are many reasons why French dic- 
tionaries are bad, Nodier tells us in the Préface 
to his Examen critique des dictionnaires de la 
langue francaise, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant may be summed up in two words he hated: 
monopoly and routine. Routine has become 
law in France because ‘‘des institutions lit- 
téraires préposées 4 la conservation de la 
langue”’ have assumed a fatal monopoly of it, a 
typical example of the cloying effect of routine 
is evident in Boiste, Dictionnaire universel de la 
langue francaise, where the author, slavishly 
collecting words without exercising any dis- 
crimination, includes cacozéle, which he defines 
as ‘“‘zéle indiscret.”” Nodier comments, “Il 
faut réellement un peu de cacozéle pour re- 
cueillir de semblables mots.” In reviewing 
Gattel’s Dictionnaire francais, Nodier con- 
cludes that ‘‘M. Gattel a fait 4 lui seul un dic- 
tionnaire que est aussi mauvais que celui de 
l’Académie,” because he followed their lead in 
giving definitions which are not clear, supported 
by examples which are not French. Take Gat- 
tel’s definition of cloporte, for instance: ‘Sorte 
d’insecte a plusieurs pieds.” Nodier’s critique: 
“On ne connait encore aucun insecte qui n’ait 
qu’un pied.” Furetiére’s trouble with the Acad- 
emy concerning his right to compile his own 
dictionary while he was a member of that body 
Nodier terms ‘‘un débat déplorable du mono- 
pole contre le savoir . . . puisque l’ouvrage de 
Villustre Compagnie n’est pas méme parvenu 
a prendre une place parmi les dictionnaires 
recommendables. ...”! The fact that they ex- 
pelled Furetiére from the Academy, Nodier 
argues in another article, proves that this 
group wished to preserve the monopoly over 
dictionary-making in France. Moreover, the 
dictionaries Nodier liked best were produced in 
countries where no such monopoly existed: 
Adelung (Germany), Johnson (England), and 
Accademia della Crusca (Italy). 


1 Questions de littérature légale, 1828, p. 30. 
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Thus the Academy became for Nodier the 
arch-enemy of good lexicography in France. In 
1830 he published Je Roi de Rohéme et ses sept 
chéteaux, which contains a withering satire on 
the Académie Francaise under the thinly veiled 
title of Académie de Tombouctou. His friends 
were certain Nodier had antagonized /’Jnstitut 
beyond reconciliation; but following a pattern 
of uncanny logic, Nodier intensified his attacks 
on the Academy’s dictionary. In a review of 
Delphine Gay’s novel Le Lorgnon for Le Temps, 
January 12, 1832, he states that he has not been 
able to find this word in any dictionary of the 
French language, not even in the Dictionnaire 
de V Académie, “‘... qui contient nécessaire- 
ment tous les mots que l’on emploie, et méme 
tous ceux que l’on n’emploiera jamais, si ce 
n’est & l’Académie.”’ Less than a month later, 
reviewing Duval’s Le Misanthrope for the same 
newspaper, Nodier avers that he is prepared 
to try to get along with everyone, “...ne 
laissant dorénavant sur la terre d’autre irrécon- 
ciliable ennemi que le Dictionnaire de l Acadé- 
mie.” The publication of Raymond’s Diction- 
naire général de la langue francaise afforded 
Nodier an opportunity to expatiate further on 
the shortcomings of the Academy’s dictionary 
—it is bad because it tries to do the impossi- 
ble: rigidly fix word usage, whereas a good dic- 
tionary should change with the language—and 
to explain his implacable hatred of it. Every 
time an academician dies, there is a hue and 
cry in the press that Charles Nodier is ready 
to succeed him. Only Nodier and thirty-nine 
“immortals” know this to be untrue; therefore 
in order to show he is not courting favor with 
the Academy, Nodier continues, he viciously 
attacks its dictionary. Thus his bad humor 
grows whenever a seat becomes vacant and this 
is perforce reflected in his criticism, because he 
is not interested in becoming a member. We are 
given an inkling of his diabolical plot when he 
says in a second article reviewing Raymond’s 
Dictionnaire for Le Temps, April 9, 1832, that 
he acts exactly opposite from everyone else 
vis d vis the Academy. Is this not tantamount 
to admitting “I have failed to gain entrance 
in the usual way, let me try my own peculiar 
method?” For he next set to work on a long 
Promised dissertation, Les notions élémentaires 
de linguistique, ou histoire abrégée de la parole et 


de Vécriture, pour servir d’introduction Valpha- 
bet, d la grammaire et au dictionnaire. This he 
published piecemeal in the same columns of 
Le Temps which carried his dictionary criti- 
cism, and setting aside much more appealing 
efforts, such as his bibliographical essays, in- 
cluded it in the collected edition of his works. 
What else are we to think but that, as Pingaud 
has suggested, Nodier was pointing to his elec- 
tion and that this timely publication of Les 
Notions élémentaires de linguistique was part 
of the campaign? 

On December 29, 1833, in the space Le Temps 
usually reserved for Nodier’s reviews and dic- 
tionary criticism there appeared an article 
signed A. G. [Guéroult] with the heading: 
“Académie francaise. Réception de M. Charles 
Nodier.” The author rather unenthusiastically 
admits Nodier’s acceptance speech was well- 
received, although he does not see much point 
in telling the Academy that French literature 
has undergone a revolution, since the Academy 
does not take part in literary upheavals. Still, 
he is happy to see “la nouvelle école” gain 
recognition in the person of Nodier, who is 
most qualified to represent the romantics, both 
as a champion and as an encourager of others. 
Weiss, in Besancon, hailed the election of 
Nodier as a great triumph, reported that No- 
dier’s speech caused a sensation and stamped 
his reception as one of the most brillant ‘“‘sé- 
ances” the Academy ever held. Only two die- 
hards sat through the proceedings as if they 
were bored: Villemain, who Nodier handled 
roughly in Le Roi de Bohéme, looked so un- 
happy that the newspapers mentioned it, and 
Dupin, who took exception to Nodier’s sallies 
against lawyers. All the press sang Nodier’s 
praises, except Le Journal des Débats which 
permitted an article to appear conceived in a 
disparaging vein signed by one R. Jouy, who 
received Nodier into the fold, did not fail to 
cite Nodier’s criticism of the Academy’s dic- 
tionary—unjust of course, but this did not 
prevent the Academy from appreciating No- 
dier’s useful contributions to lexicography. 
And so the Academy silenced its greatest and 
most persistent critic by making him a member; 
and since he had been most articulate on the 
subject of the dictionary, he was immediately 
put to work on it as a collaborator. 
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It soon became evident that Nodier’s sharp 
criticism of the Academy’s dictionary had been 
largely a political move designed to assure his 
election. In a new series of articles on this sub- 
ject in Le Temps, 1835-6, Nodier admits he 
may have been somewhat harsh in his criticism 
of the Academy’s dictionary in the past. He 
maintains that a perfect dictionary of the liv- 
ing language does not and cannot exist, but 
even an imperfect lexicon is a useful and indis- 
pensable tool. Critics reproached the first edi- 
tion of the Academy’s dictionary with having 
neglected etymology, scientific nomenclature, 
and illustrations drawn from the great classical 
writers. Nodier answers each of these objections 
in detail and in favor of the Academy. The 
only etymology extant at the first printing of 
the Academy’s dictionary was that of such 
fantaisiste linguists as Ménage, which, he adds, 
the Academy did well to neglect. It showed 
wisdom too in not giving in to the jargon of 
science and industry, since nomenclature 
changes with every invention or discovery; 
moreover, specialized dictionaries are always 
available for the use of technicians. Finally, 
when the academicians began composing their 
dictionary the only writer of classic stature 
with works in print was Malherbe; how then 
was the Academy to support its definitions by 
examples drawn from authors who were yet to 
come? “L’Académie avait 4 composer le Dic- 
tionnaire de la langue usuelle, a |’éclaircir par 
des définitions sensibles par des examples 
familiers, mais correctement exprimés. C’est 
ce que l’Académie a fait.” If it had done other- 
wise, he continues, it would be as dead as the 
etymologies of Court de Gébelin and the nomen- 
clatures of Tournefort and Macquer. The sixth 
edition followed the plan of the first, but made 
many improvements which Nodier enumerates: 
1. the addition of words in everyday use en- 
dorsed by recent significant authors; 2. the use 
of more exact and clearer definitions; 3. the 
restoration of a host of forgotten acceptations. 
Thus Nodier has only praise for the current 
version of the Academy’s dictionary although, 
as he is careful to point out, he has had nothing 
to do with it. 

When Nodier executed an agile volte-face 
with respect to his ex-enemy Le Dictionnaire de 
V Académie Frangaise, this turn-about was not 
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accompanied by a sudden admiration of his 
new colleagues, not even those who were pre- 
paring the seventh edition. For a time he suf- 
fered in silence their endless discussions on 
usage and pronunciation. Then one day he is 
reported to have administered a blistering cor- 
rection: 

“A l’Académie on discutait cette thése grammaticale 
que le ¢ entre deux 7 devait avoir la prononciation du c. 

-Sauf les exceptions, dit Nodier. 

-Sans exception aucune, répondit impérieusement 
Dupaty, il n’y en a pas; la régle est absolue. 

-Vous l’affirmez? dit doucement Nodier en prenant 
son air bonhomme; alors, faites-moi l’amicié de répéter 
¢a; je retrancherai la moicié de mon observation, et vous 
prendrez en picié mon ignorance.” 


Gathering enthusiasm for his task, Nodier 
challenged the Academy’s endorsement of 
technical nomenclature in a paper read in one 
of its 1839 séances, “Les termes d’arts et 
métiers seront-ils admis dans le dictionnaire 
historique de la langue frangaise?’”’ Nodier’s 
fury knew no bounds when he learned that, 
despite his staunch opposition, the terminology 
of the new metric system had become law. He 
lashed out against its creators, against the 
academicians who had moved its adoption, 
against the legislators who had incorporated it 
into the laws of France. He called the impro- 
visation of the metric vocabulary the work of 
two or three crétins émérites. Lawmakers im- 
posed without comprehending it “ce vocabu- 
laire stupide.” But the most scalding remarks 
of this essay were reserved for his fellow- 
academicians: 

“On ne sauroit trop le dire et le répéter: une fatalité 
merveilleuse, dont l’explication peut étre cachée dans la 
pensée de Dieu, dénie irrévocablement aux académies le 
privilége de faire des mots. Toutes les fois qu’elles veulent 
forger un vocabulaire et donner aux choses leur nom véri- 
table, comme Adam, elles tombent a cent mille myriamétres 
au-dessous de l’absurde. La nomenclature des mois de 
Vannée républicaine, improvisée dans un des bureaux de 
la Convention par quelques méchans démagogues sans 
études et sans lettres, avoit tout le mérite qu’on peut 
chercher dans une extravagance de cette espice; elle était 
nette, intelligible, euphonique. Les langues occultes des 
sociétés secrétes, qui ont été faites par des ouvriers, sont 
vives, énergiques, habilement figurées. L’argot de la 
populace, qui a été fait par des voleurs, étincelle d’imagina- 


2 E. Lambert, “Charles Nodier et sa correspondance,” 
Annales de la Société Académique de Nantes et du département 
de la Loire inférieure, 1877, VII: 76. 
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tion et d’esprit. La nomenclature des poids et mesures, 
qui a été faite par des académiciens, est la plus déplorable 
des turpitudes, et il n’en faudroit pas davantage pour 
déshonorer le nom francois aux yeux du monde et de la 
postérité, si les gens sensés du pays étoient responsables, 
aux yeux du monde et de la postérité, de tout ce qui se 
fait en France depuis cinquante ans,’ 


This eloquent outburst in a lost cause was 
Nodier’s last published attack against les 
quarante immortels. In a Revue de Paris article 
for January, 1843, entitled “Réponse 4 la 
diatribe du Dr. Néophobus,” Augustin Thierry 
took up the defense of his nomenology of the 
ancient French kings and of scientific nomen- 
clature in general, but death prevented Nodier 
from replying. However, among his papers was 
a fragment of a Replique et conclusion pur le 
Docteur Néophobus, a silent testimonial” of 
Nodier’s desire to pursue the polemic so bit- 
terly engaged. In a prophetic ‘‘Postface de 
l’éditeur des oeuvres complétes de Néophobus,” 
1843, Nodier had this final word to say for his 
spokesman: 

“Son orthographe, d’ailleurs, qu’il s’obstinoit 4 croire 
étymologique et francoise, étoit si gothique et si barbare 
qu’il falloit assembler 4 chaque fois un concile de protes, 
pour la traduire en écriture vulgaire; et cela demandoit 
bien du temps. Quand on le prioit de ne plus jeter de nou- 
veaux défis 4 la pénétration de |’Ecole de Chartres, et 


d’imiter ces messieurs de l’Académie qui écriront désormais 
comme Voltaire, il se contentoit de répondre: Cela n’est 
pas sar. 

Heureusement pour nos lecteurs, pour nous et pour 
lui-méme, . . . il mourut derniérement, plein de jours et de 
bile, d’une congestion de voyelles, de consonnes et de 
diphthongues, 4 la suite d’une étymologie rentrée, en 


Good English is that form of speech which is appropriate to the purpose of the 
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maudissant la nouvelle philosophie, la nouvelle politique, 
la nouvelle littérature, la nouvelle nomenclature et la nou- 
velle orthographe.” 


This was a fit funeral oration for the acrimoni- 
ous doctor and his shadowy, faltering creator. 

The caustic criticism of the Academy’s dic- 
tionary was simply Nodier’s way of drawing 
attention to his qualifications as a candidate. 
As soon as his candidacy met with success, he 
accepted the dictionary with reservations, but 
continued to harass the attempts of the aca- 
demicians to improve it. As in everything else, 
Nodier was a traditionalist in language with 
definite unshakable loyalties. He stubbornly 
adhered to the archaic spelling of the Ancien 
Régime long after the Academy had adopted 
modern French orthography; he bitterly op- 
posed neologisms arising out of new skills and 
techniques, and waged a never-ending war 
against the double-talk of scientific nomencla- 
clature. Yet this enemy of progress, this em- 
bittered opponent of change in language was a 
competent etymologist, an innovator in the 
field of bibliography, and a respected philolo- 
gist. The paradox may be explained by the fact 
that this initiator of the new school in French 
literature nursed a life-long romantic nostalgia 
for old books, archaic languages and dead civili- 
zations. 

A. RICHARD OLIVER 


Washington and Jefferson College 


8 Nodier, “Diatribe du Docteur Néophobus contre les 
fabricateurs de mots,” Revue de Paris, 36: 81-93, 1841. 


speaker, true to the language as it is, and comfortable to speaker and listener. It is the 
product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor freed from all restraint; it is never 
fixed, but changes with the organic life of the language. 


—Rosert C, PooLtEy 
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Problems of German-English Dictionary Making 


N AN article “Bilingual Lexicography” in 

the March 1956 issue of this Journal, 
Allan J. Pfeffer drew attention to a field of 
applied linguistics, not always receiving the full 
attention of American teachers and students of 
foreign languages. For the last few years, the 
writer has been actively engaged in German- 
English dictionary work, and in 1951 has drawn 
attention to a number of mistakes occurring 
in all German-English dictionaries.' Pfeffer’s 
article, in fact, is nothing but a commentary 
on these statements and on some of the cor- 
rections suggested by the writer who, therefore, 
has a general and personal interest in following 
up this discussion. 

Since 1951, a number of new German-Eng- 
lish dictionaries made their appearance of 
which the 6th (1951) edition of Langenscheidt’s 
Pocket Dictionary (T-L) and the two compre- 
hensive volumes of Wildhagen-Héraucourt’s 
German-English dictionary, published in 
1953/4, (Wildh.) deserve special credit. It 
was gratifying to notice that most of the mis- 
takes discussed by the writer in 1951 and fur- 
ther elaborated on by Pfeffer were satisfac- 
torily disposed of by Wildh. This dispenses us 
from engaging in any lengthy discussion with 
Dr. Pfeffer. Instead, an attempt will be made 
to raise a number of important questions of 
German-English dictionary making. Although 
T-L and Wildh. represent important steps for- 
ward, they failed to eliminate many traditional 
mistakes and contain some new ones. Therefore, 
the following remarks are chiefly dedicated to 
the examination of the nature of these mistakes. 

First, it must be mentioned that the German 
vocabulary is not always reproduced with that 
degree of accuracy necessary in dictionary 
making. For instance, brechen, which is usually 
strong, has also a weak form (brechte, gebrecht), 
and then means brake (flax), dress (hemp), 
etc., as correctly stated in the 1910 edition of 
Muret-Sanders, still by far the most reliable 
general German-English dictionary. Wildh., 
however, fails to indicate that this specialized 
use is weak, and “‘Jngrediens -s n” should read 
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“Ingrediens n (Ingrediene-) -z f”. It has often 
been mentioned that adverbs in -weise com- 
pounded with nouns (haufenweise, zeitweise), 
with a few exceptions (beziehungsweise), are 
now regularly used also as adjectives. In Wildh., 
however, this whole large group is designated 
only as adverbs. 

More frequent and important are incorrect 
English traslations of German words. Urauf- 
fiihrung, for instance, is rendered “first night 
od. performance; e-s Films release” in T-L, and 
a practically identical entry occurs in Wildh. 
Since an Urauffiihrung (as suggested by Ur-) 
is the first public performance of a play, etc., 
the correct translation is world premiére, and 
the translations in T-L and Wildh. are not 
only incorrect, but misleading since “first 
night,” etc. is approximately the equivalent of 
Erstauffiihrung. 

In the following, we try as far as possible to 
classify translation mistakes in German-English 
dictionaries. 

What we have said about compounds in 
-weise indicates that compilers of dictionaries 
are sometimes slow in taking notice of the 
changes of meanings and functions of words. 
While Genu£mittel originally was means of 
enjoyment, it assumed a technical meaning in 
the second half of the 19th century in physiol- 
ogy of nutrition and dietetics, and was intro- 
duced in this new meaning into the Nahkrungs- 
und Genuf mittelgesetz of 1879, where it was 
defined as a “foodstuff consumed on account 
of its flavor or stimulating effect without re- 
gard to its nutritive value.” For over half a 
century, the word has been exclusively used in 
this technical meaning also in the colloquial 
language. Entries like “luxuries,” therefore, 
are not correct translations. The translation 
causes difficulties also, because no English 
word exists expressing this same meaning. 
Dictionary editors often try to overcome trans- 
lation difficulties of this kind by resorting to 


1 “Some Inaccuracies In German-English Dictionaries” 
in The German Quarterly, XXIV, p. 137. 
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exemplification instead of definition. Therefore, 

Wildh.’s pattern “‘coffee, tea, chocolate, etc.” 

might be acceptable. Nevertheless, his transla- 

tion is inaccurate since chocolate with its high 
nutritive value (whether solid or a drink) is not 

a GenuL mittel. 

A chief characteristic of all German-English 
dictionaries published since the end of World 
War II is the large increase of scientific terms, 
not only of natural, but also social sciences. 
Such a policy may be sound in the case of 
popular words used figuratively in one or more 
sciences. Other snecialized scientific terms 
should be used sparingly in general dictionaries. 
If they are included, correct translations must 
be offered, and it must be realized that the 
translation of scientific terminology and no- 
menclature involves special difficulties. Kohl- 
ensiure in industrial chemistry refers to fluid 
carbon dioxide (COz) which is bottled in steel 
cylinders. In theoretical chemistry, it is car- 
bonic acid (H:CO;). Only the latter designa- 
tion is listed in Wildh., etc. Since the writer 
has discussed translation difficulties in the 
field of natural sciences on another occasion,? 
nothing further will be said about this here. 
Instead we turn to the social sciences. The 
writer was an Amdtsgerichtsrat, at a German 
Amtsgericht, before he came to this country. 
The translation of legal terms, therefore, 
attracted his special interest: a difficult subject 
due to the complete difference of German and 
Anglo-Saxon legal history and legal thinking, 
and of German and American administration 
of justice. Correct translations of words like 
Notar (an office showing great differences in 
the various German states), Schwurgericht, 
Vollstreckungsbefehl, cannot be rendered with- 
out lengthy explanations. Wildh. offered a con- 
siderable number of improvements also in this 
field (Armenrecht, Beweisaufnahme, etc.). How- 
ever, due also to the many changes in German 
legal procedure and administration since the 
end of World War I, many translation mistakes 
occur also there of which we mention (with the 
Wildh. Translation in [] brackets): 

Gilteverfahren aitempt of an amicable settlement by the 
Amitsrichter at the beginning of a civil action (Law of 
March 13, 1924). [Amicable settlement.] 

Privatklage criminal proceeding (in minor matters) started 
by the injured party (and not the public prosecutor). 

[Civil action.] 
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Rechiskonsulent practitioner of law not admitted to the 
German “bar” (but sometimes authorized to appear as 
a counsel before an A mtsgericht). [Legal advisor.] 

Zivilprozebrecht rules (or law) of civil procedure (as estab- 
lished chiefly by the Zivil prozeBordnung). [Civil law.] 


Other words often causing translation mis- 
takes are misleading compounds. A word like 
Bergfahri suggests the translation, mountain 
voyage, while its regular meaning as correctly 
stated in Wildh. is upstream navigation (or 
voyage). Examples of incorrect translations of 
compounds of this type (to which GenuL mittel 
can be added) are: 

Gehirnerweichung (general) paresis (of the insane). [Soften- 
ing of the brain, encephalomalacia. ] 

GroBstadt city with 100,000 or more inhabitants. [Large 
city. 

ee closed and heatable porch equipped with 
foliage plants. [Winter garden.] 


The most numerous mistakes seem to be 
caused by misleading words of foreign origin. 
While most foreign words are self-evident 
(Generation), others are international in form 
only, but not in meaning. Often the difference 
in meaning between the German and the cor- 
responding English word is slight and can be 
ignored. If, however, both terms refer to dif- 
ferent concepts the German word regularly 
has to be translated by a different term even 
if both concepts are closely related, and it is 
this class of foreign words which causes the 
most serious difficulties of translation. There 
are further complications which, however, do 
not have to be discussed here since this whole 
problem was examined by the writer at another 
place* where correct translations of Agonie, 
Athlet, Diakonisse, Exkursion, Gasolin, Geo- 
meter, Intoxikation, Kadaver, Limonade, lu- 
natisch, Moskito, Paralyse, Ressentiment, viru- 
lent, and probably of others were given for 
the first time. Pfeffer (I.c. p. 128) questioned 
the correctness of a number of the translations 
offered among them Ressentiment (secret grudge 
due to a minority complex) and Sektion (post- 
mortem examination), and offered resentment 
and autopsy instead. However, it must be 


2 “Characteristics And Difficulties Of The German 
Scientific Vocabulary” in The German Quarterly, XXVIII 
(1955), p. 152. 

8 “Misleading German Words Of Foreign Origin” in 
The German Quarterly, XX VII (1954), p. 31. 
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remembered that translations in dictionaries 
should always be unambiguous. Such an un- 
ambiguous term is post-mortem examination, 
while autopsy is not, since it means also “per- 
sonal observation; occular view.” 

Since the word history of Ressentiment is 
very interesting, we shall deal with it in some 
detail. This word (like its English version) has 
been taken over from the French, and for a 
long time had the approximate, but not exact 
meaning of resentment. In 1887, it was given a 
new meaning in Nietzsche’s Genealogie der 
Moral. The Ressentiment, according to Nietz- 
sche, is a mental attitude of the Schlechtweg- 
gekommene, among them the socially under- 
privileged and bodily deformed against their 
more fortunate fellow men whose superiority 
they keenly sense. Since they cannot revolt 
against them openly, they try to discredit 
them and their achievements. The Ressentiment 
is, therefore, an acquired mental disposition 
caused chiefly by repressed effects of envy, fear, 
and the like, therefore, by a minority complex 
often leading to a complete falsification of all 
genuine sensations of ethical values, or, as 
Nietzsche puts it, to mental self-poisoning. An 
important new psychological term had thus 
been created. It was made the object of further 
studies by Max Scheler,s Ludwig Klages,5 
Nikolai Hartmann,’ and others. It was es- 
pecially through Scheler, the fashionable phi- 
losopher of the early post World War I-period, 
whose great influence on German journalism 
has been repeatedly emphasized, that the Nietz- 
schean concept of the Ressentiment freed from 
its violently anti-Christian flavor found entry 
in all the mouthpieces of German public 
opinion, and became the possession of every 
educated German which it remained to this 
day.’ It is, therefore, clear that the meaning of 
Ressentiment is very different from that of 
resentment,® and wherever this word occurs in 
current German journalism and literature, the 
impact of Nietzsche’s genius, but also of Sche- 
ler’s critical scholarship on it, can still be recog- 
nized even though often only in a diluted form.® 

The histories of words like Ressentiment or 
Bonze (see my 1951 article, No. 10, cf. Pfeffer, 
l.c., p. 127) are mirroring whole, and in the 
case of Bonze also tragic chapters of German 


KURT KEPPLER 


19th and 20th century civilization. Words of 
this kind, on account of their complexity, there- 
fore, cannot be dealt with by routine methods 
of dictionary making. We shall not further dwell 
on this interesting special problem here. In- 
stead, we are concluding our remarks by offer- 
ing another list of (30) misleading words of 
foreign origin, all incorrectly translated or 
missing in all German-English dictionaries. 


Alumnem_ boarding-school student 

A pplikation f 1) industry; eagerness. 2) application (act 
of applying). 3) petition. 4) appliqué (work) 

Aspiration £ 1) tendency; (ambitious) endeavour. 2) 
(med., phonet.) aspiration. 3) breathing (upon) 

Attacke £ 1) cavalry charge. 2) (fig.) attack 

Avertisement n notification; preliminary report (to a 
superior); public warning 

bigott 1) sanctimonious, hypocritical. 2) of affected piety; 
bigot 

Chimdref 1) (bot.) zraft-hybrid. 2) chimera 

Debiitantin£ actress (artist) making her debut 

Destitution £ removal from office 

Digestion £ 1) (med.) digestion. 2) (pharm.) extract of 
drugs; decoction 

Dormitorium n dormitory (room) (especially in a monas- 
tery) 

Feloine f (hist.) breach of feudal duty; betrayal of the 
feudal lord by his vassal 

Figurine £ 1) figurine. 2) subordinate figure (in a land- 
scape painting). 3) fashion-plate. 4) fashion-dole. 5) 
(theat.) figurine (dress design devised by the scene- 
painter) 

Fontainef fountain (artificial jet of water) 

Guardian m brother superior of Franciscan and Capuchin 
friars 

illiquid insolvent; (temporarily) unable to pay his debts 

infantil 1) mentally underdeveloped. 2) childish, puerile 

Inhalation £ inhalation (by means of an inhaler) 

Karbonat m_scrap-diamond 

Konskription £ (restricted) conscription (with the possi- 
bility of buying-off, etc., as existing in some German 
states until 1866) 


4 “Tas Ressentiment im Aufbau der Moralen” in: Vom 
Umsturz der Werte. vol. I, 1912; rev. ed. 1919. 

5 Die psychologischen Errungenschaften Nietzsches. 1926. 

6 Ethik. 3rd. ed. 1943, p. 453 ff. 

7 About the most recent Jiterature and definitions, see 
“Theorie des Ressentiments” by G. Maranon in Merkur. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Europiisches Denken. 1952 (VI), 
p. 241. 

8 American authors, writing about Nietzsche, therefore, 
speak of his key concept of the “ressentiment.” See W. 4. 
Kaufmann: “Nietzsche. Philosopher, Psychologist, Anti- 
christ.” 1950, p. 325 ff. 

9 Ressentiment, in this meaning, occurs three times on p. 
1 of the February 16, 1956 issue, and twice on p. 1 of the 
March 1 issue of the widely read weekly Christ und Walt. 


Leukoplastn 1) rubber adhesive bandage. 2) (bot.) leuco- 
plast 

Malice £ mischievous trick; malicious remark 

Memorial n 1) (civil service) memorial (to a superior). 
2) (comm.) diary, day-book. 3) (pol.) memorial, memo- 
randum. 4) (sports) memorial contest 

Prijudiz n 1) preconception; prejudice. 2) (leg.) a. lead- 
ing case; precedent. 6. preliminary decision. c. (legal) 
prejudice (due to the failure of a party to perform an 
act) 

Retribution £ recompense; return 

Revision £ 1) revision. 2) (comm.) audit. 3) (Zollrevision) 
(customs) inspection. 4) (Dampfkesselrevision) (boiler) 
inspection. 5) (print.) revision. 6) (leg.) second appeal 

Rezeption f taking over of foreign achievements or insti- 

tutions into another civilization; specifically: the “re- 
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Language calls for the maintenance of a delicate equilibrium between the old, the 
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ception” of the Roman law by the German courts since 
the late Middle Ages 

Soubrette £ singer of gay parts in comic operas, operettas, 
che. 

subaltern 1) subaltern, subordinate. 2) (fig.) mediocre; 
without any higher objectives 

Thermostat m 1) thermostat. 2) incubator (for incubation 
of microorganisms). 3) (chem., phys.) test bath (with a 
constant temperature) 

Zyklon m 1) cyclone, tornado. 2) whirl (of wind). 3) 
vacuum cleaner. 4) poison (for the destruction of 
pests) 


Kurt KEPPLER 
Wilberforce University 


obsolescent, and the new. It is not, it cannot be, static. It is never twice the same, any 
more than was the famous river of Heraclitus. Grammar, like all the other aspects of 
language, is forever undergoing minute changes that, at a certain historic moment, 
make us all at once aware of a distinct difference between the language that we learned 
as children and the language that we pass on, in turn, to our own children. 

Correctness in grammar lends itself too easily to misunderstanding. It suggests 
legislators, judges, and criminals. Especially to the young student it is made to appear 
as a syllabus of speech, with all the austerity and immovability of axioms in geometry. 


True understanding of the nature and function of language furnishes the best ‘and 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 


surest avenue to an understanding of the culture and the way of life of the people who 
speak it. For in a very real sense, as a man talks, so he thinks and feels. Languages are 
different because cultures are different, and understanding differences is the greatest 
task we have confronting us in this unhappy, divided, and shrinking world. 


—Henry Lee Situ, Jr. 
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OME time ago on the occasion of adminis- 

tering a dictated aural comprehension 
achievement test in Spanish to several hundred 
students in a Midwestern university, each item 
of this test was dictated to two or three groups 
of students by North American instructors at 
a rather slow rate of speed and even repeated 
once. The student then chose a correct answer 
from a multiple-choice list in his hands. Need- 
less to say that the results of this test were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the poor student. 
Everyone—good and bad, lazy and industrious, 
learned and unlearned, interested and indiffer- 
ent, the quick-minded and the slow—made 
no less than 75 out of 100 points, the total 
value of the test. There was no spread of 
scores sufficient to establish any sort of curve. 
Truly a disastrous outcome, for students who 
had even failed many course tests came out on 
top. 

gQué hacer? The solution, it was discovered, 
was quite simple. At the end of the following 
semester when the test was given again, it was 
dictated to the students by natives at a normal 
rate of speed—the native’s normal speed in 
reading a sentence—and read only once with- 
out any repetition of any item or part. Needless 
to say that in this case, the results turned out 
to follow an almost perfect Bell Curve, the 
scores ranging from near perfect to near zero. 
The students who had been poor, indifferent, 
and lazy in class work and drills failed as ex- 
pected. Instead of being half asleep and ac- 
quiring an indifferent nonchalance, the good 
student had to be alert and wide awake in 
order to maintain his good marks. 

After all, the first year course was built to 
give the students drills in aural comprehension 
by trained native assistants. For nearly the 
entire year students were in small drill groups 
listening to and conversing with these assist- 
ants according to planned assignments. Small 
wonder that the speed with which the test was 
administered had much to do with the results. 
We teach the student to acquire a fair compre- 
hension of the spoken language; hence we 
should test his comprehension within the limits 
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of the taught vocabulary at the normal rate of 
speed at which he hears the language spoken 
by his native assistant. 

Listening for comprehension is of great im- 
portance, and it is impossible to comprehend 
by a deliberate translation type of listening. A 
slow dictation of aural drills or tests is con- 
ducive to just such a type of listening as this. 
When he does hear the spoken word at a nor- 
mal speed, the student gets so far behind in 
this slow process of thinking that he never 
understands what is spoken. He is trained from 
the beginning to listen to the drills carefully as 
he listens to his native tongue. That is, he does 
not listen so much for individual words as he 
does for phrases and ideas. Quite often (but not 
always) there are “key” words or expressions 
which give him a clue as to the correct answer 
for the item. An “ear” must be developed the 
same as in music. However, one may contend 
that not everybody has an ear for music and 
therefore does not have an ear for foreign 
sounds. Agreed, to a certain extent. But let us 
go back to the time we were taught music in 
grade school by an itinerant music teacher in 
towns with more than one or two grade schools. 
We remember how she would come to us on 
certain “‘music”’ days, at which time we learned 
the scale, the distinction of certain sounds and 
pitches, the assembling of notes (or sounds) 
into tunes. To do this one does not necessarily 
have to have an “ear” for music. He can learn 
through explanations, rote and mimicry. 

Furthermore we can remember from our 
grade school days the music memory contests. 
To prepare for this we learned aural compre- 
hension through explanations and repetitions. 
For hours and days we would play records on a 
hand-cranked Gramophone and figuratively 
“soak up” the aural comprehension of the 
selections reaching our hearing at a normal rate 
of speed. Even though we might not have been 
especially talented in music or particularly 
gifted in music memory, we at least could com- 
prehend a lot of it through an abundance of 
aural drills. 

As for types of aural and oral drills in Span- 
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ish, there are several. Naturally they may vary 
according to the means by which they are pre- 
sented to the student—that is, by a native 
assistant or by recordings. As for the former 
method of presentation, the native drill assist- 
ant is given a planned set of aural-oral exer- 
cises for each assignment, all based on the 
current unit or lesson in the text used for the 
course. The sequence and timing of these 
exercises are dependent on the assistant. The 
best exercise for aural-oral practice is the ques- 
tion-answer type, since nothing approaches a 
normal conversation better. The student knows 
that when he meets friend or stranger, the most 
likely conversation starter is a question, and 
since one question leads to another and elabora- 
tions are given, there develops an even flow of 
aural comprehension and oral expression. 

Conducive to increased aural comprehension 
in a drill class is the gradual lengthening of the 
question to, let us say, three phrases, or units. 
For example, “zCémo esté Vd.?’’ is of a single 
unit and quite easy for a student to retain in 
his memory span of comprehension, ‘‘zCémo 
esté Vd/por la maftana?”’ is of two units and 
increases in difficulty of retention, and ‘‘zCémo 
esté Vd./por la mafana/cuando se levanta?”’ 
is of three units and still further increased in 
difficulty. Of course, orally the same answer 
could be given to all three questions, but 
aurally there is a graduated scale of compre- 
hension involved. Therefore it is obvious that 
the more a student is drilled in the question- 
answer type of exercise the keener and more 
natural becomes his aural comprehension, and 
from the beginning he has to learn not to rely 
on a word for word translation type of thinking. 
He soon arrives to the point of grasping and 
retaining whole ideas and expressions, as he 
does in his native tongue. 

Then there is the strictly listening type of 
drill with which every teacher is familiar. The 
native reads the selection from the text at a 
normal rate of speed, and the student is ex- 
pected, after previous study of the selection, to 
get the gist of the whole. Then after hearing it 
again, he is expected to comprehend each sen- 
tence quite well. The third time over, he should 
be able to retain the sense of individual phrases 
or units of each sentence. This way he is trained 
to understand without translation. Naturally 
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the more a student is able to just sit and listen 
intelligently and attentively, the better: his 
comprehension becomes. This may be the rea- 
son for the popularity of such a type of drill on 
commercial recordings of texts. 

Less practical for aural comprehension, but 
more useful for oral practice, is the repetition 
type of drill. This can be admimstered by the 
clever native drill assistant by any type of 
exercise he may be able to devise or by estab- 
lished drills devised by a supervisor. The estab- 
lished form is to give for repetition the same 
selection given for aural comprehension, pre- 
sented to the students in phrases, units, or 
short sentences with pauses just brief enough 
for them to repeat either in unison or individu- 
ally. Furthermore there are various types of 
exercises employing grammar that can be pre- 
sented for student repetition so as to get him 
accustomed to correct usage. Aurally all of this 
is beneficial to a certain extent, because the 
better a student comprehends what he is sup- 
posed to repeat, the easier it is for him to re- 
tain phrases in his memory so as to be able to 
repeat what he hears. Without comprehension, 
what he attempts to repeat is just so much 
“Greek” to him. 

Another exercise for both aural and oral 
practice is of the word-idiom-phrase sort. The 
native assistant orally and at normal speed 
presents a word, idiom, or phrase only one time, 
and the student—if he comprehends correctly— 
gives back a complete sentence employing what 
he has just heard. For strictly comprehension 
purposes, if the weaker student can not use it in 
a complete Spanish sentence, he may then use 
it in a complete English sentence. True, this 
does not advance his oral expression, but, on 
the other hand, he is given aural comprehension 
practice. 

Even grammar exercises can be given orally 
by a native drill assistant. For instance a 
tense drill could be given the student by read- 
ing a series of sentences with the verb in the 
infinitive. If the student understands correctly 
and knows the tense or tenses concerned, he 
can readily give the sentence with the verb in 
its correct form. This can be done either orally 
or in writing, and even by giving only the verb 
instead of the entire sentence. In either case 
his aural comprehension is put to practice. Let 
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us take as an example of this, ““Nosotros siempre 
(ir) al cine temprano.” If the student has studied 
through the imperfect indicative, either vamos 
or tbamos would be all right, showing that he 
has comprehended correctly. The sentence 
could also be presented: “‘Anoche nosotros (ir) 
al cine temprano,”’ thus employing the preterite. 
Other types of aural grammar drills with either 
oral or written answers are pronoun substitu- 
tions, replacing the reflexives, supplying the 
articles, adjective agreement, and even the 
subjunctive. All such aural drills, of course, 
should come only after the student’s ears have 
become well accustomed to hearing the correct 
forms and ways of saying things in former ex- 
ercises. Then when he hears a grammar exercise, 
he should readily and automatically think of 
the proper form or way of expressing it. 

All the above suggested aural drills to be 
administered by a native teaching assistant 
have been given in their order of importance 
and not in the logical sequence with which they 
would normally be presented. Rearranged in 
their normal sequence of presentation there 
would come first, the listening drill; second, the 
repetition drill; third, the question-answer 
drill; and last, the grammar drill. The length 
of each drill should vary according to the time 
used for presentation and practice. In individ- 
ual practice a poor student naturally can re- 
tard an entire class. Also the size of the class 
must be considered in the length of the drill. 
In any case, in our present class room set-up 
and—too often—in crowded conditions, there 
is seldom time for complete coverage and vari- 
ous repetitions of the exercises, even if every 
student were of top rank. 

To offset partially these conditions, the next 
important method of presentation of aural 
drills—employed by many _ institutions—is 
through recordings, used either alone by stu- 
dents or supervised by assistants. Such re- 
cordings can easily be made “on the spot,” 
preferably by a native, if available, but if not, 
then by one who closely approaches a native’s 
pronunciation. By this method large numbers of 
students and lack of time present no problems. 
Students show up at will at a special place to 
receive aural practice—along with oral—for 
any length of time he chooses and as often 
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as he desires repetitions of the recording. Of 
course stress must be placed upon the student’s 
initiative and eagerness to employ this “extra” 
drill. He soon learns that the more he listens 
and practices, the better he learns the lan- 
guage. 

To resume the discussion of testing, objec- 
tive aural quizzes can be built whose results 
should ascertain quite accurately what the 
student has learned to comprehend when hear- 
ing Spanish at a normal rate of speed. We are 
all acquainted with such tests of national re- 
pute,’ but the purpose there is to show how 
aural quizzes can be built also “‘on the spot,”’ 
so to speak, and made to cover a given portion 
of materials appropriate to the text used or to 
the local situation. These quizzes, of course, 
should be based on the drill exercises with which 
the student has been working and practicing. 

For an aural test there are various types of 
items that can be given, all of an objective 
nature with multiple-choice or true-false an- 
swers. As in the drills, the best and most suit- 
able item is of the question-answer sort, ex- 
cept in this case the three or four multiple- 
choice answers are given on a mimeographed 
sheet. These answers can be in English (and 
in the first semester they should be), since the 
student is mainly tested on his aural compre- 
hension. Also, from the test builder’s point of 
view, there are more varied choices that can be 
given which do not have to conform to the 
limited Spanish vocabulary. For example, the 
aural quiz may ask: “‘gPor qué le gusta estudiar 
en la biblioteca?” The multiple-choice answers 
are: (1) J can lie down, (2) There are windows 
there, (3) It is quiet there. Number three is the 
most logical answer, but at an elementary stage 
the students quite possibly have not had it in 
the Spanish vocabulary. Another item is the 
incomplete Spanish sentence with multiple- 
choice answers, either in Spanish or English, 
since the completions can more easily be within 
the range of the vocabulary and in the majority 
of cases shorter than answers to questions. For 
example, “Muchas familias tienen seis 0 
siele...”’ may be completed by a correct 


1 The Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in Spanish (College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio) 
is an example of an aural test with high reliability. 
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choice of (1) abuelos, (2) hijos, (3) padres, or (1) 
grandparents, (2) children, (3) parents. The 
true-false item is probably the least reliable 
sort of item, as it is more susceptible to guess- 
ing than to concentrated listening. Be this as 
it may, every teacher is familiar with true-false 
items as: “En todas las casas hay ventanas, 
puertas, y caballos.”’ Next, like the aural drills, 
grammar items may even be given aurally with 
multiple-choice answers. For “Nosotros siempre 
(ir) al cine temprano,” the answers can be (1) 
ir, (2) tbamos, (3) voy, or (1) ir, (2) vamos, (3) 
voy in the event of the students’ having studied 
only the present indicative. Also “Amoche 
nosotros (ir) al cine temprano” can be answered 
by a correct choice of (1) fuimos, (2) vamos, 
(3) iremos. Still another type of aural com- 
prehension test is (probably for students more 
advanced than first semester) the telling of a 
brief incident, followed by two or three true- 
false statements based on the contents of the 
incident. Care should be taken to test strictly 
aural comprehension and not so much memory. 
Therefore the incident should not be very 
long—of two or three printed lines at the most. 

The choice sheets from which students are to 
choose correct answers should be carefully 
drawn up, whether printed, dittoed, or mimeo- 
graphed. The form should be of such arrange- 
ment so that no confusion can result in the 
mind of the student taking the test. Care must 
be taken to avoid the slightest panic. For in- 
stance some provision should be made on the 
examiner’s script to have a double length pause 
at the end of the page on the examinee’s choice 
sheets. The examiner may even announce: 
“TURN THE PAGE,” so as to give the stu- 
dents time to do just that and to get ready for 
the next item. Even in the case of arranging 
choice sheets in double columns, some provi- 
sion should also be made for a longer pause at 
the end of the first column. Then care should 
be taken in spacing the answers. If the items 
are too crowded together, a mixing of the lines 
may result in the student’s span of vision. Fur- 
thermore, for the student’s vision, it seems bet- 
ter to arrange the answers down the page than 
across the page. Also the examiner should be 
well acquainted with the length of the answers. 
For example, longer pauses should be made for 
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long answers than for single word answers. This 
is usually true with answers to questions; the 
examinee has more to read when hurriedly 
thinking over his choice. 

As in the case of true-false items, in more 
advanced classes—even in the second semester 
of the first year—multiple-choice items may 
be completely aural and completely in Spanish. 
That is, both the item and its answers are called 
out in Spanish. Using the above examples, we 
have: (1) gPor qué le gusta estudiar en la biblio- 
teca? (pause) Puedo acostarme. (pause) Hay 
ventanas allt. (pause) No hay ruido allé. (pause). 
(2) Muchas familias tienen seis o siete... 
(pause) abuelos (pause) hijos (pause) padres 
(pause). (3) Nosotros siempre (ir) al cine tem- 
prano. (pause) ir (pause) fbamos (pause) voy 
(pause). (4) Amoche nosotros (ir) al cine tem- 
prano (pause) fuimos (pause) vamos (pause) 
iremos (pause). The student mentally keeps up 
with the answers, saying to himself as he hears 
them: one... two... three. Or in the case of a 
lettered instead of numbered answer sheet, he 
mentally keeps up by saying to himself: a... 

As mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
the rate of speed should, at least by degrees, 
approximate that of a native speaker. Perhaps 
it should be somewhat slower on the first aural 
quiz, approaching and attaining normal speed 
on subsequent quizzes. Of course we all know 
how in some Spanish speaking countries ‘‘nor- 
mal” speech is much faster than in others, but 
it should be quite easy for the native teaching 
assistant to be coached and advised as to the 
speed for which he should strive. And with 
practice he soon acquires a certain rhythm and 
timing all his own. The same holds true for the 
teacher with a good pronunciation who has to 
read his own items. Furthermore, if recordings 
are used (and they are by far the better system 
of administering aural quizzes), the minimum 
of materials needed is a good tape recorder, a 
few rolls of tape, and some sort of answer 
sheets, either mimeographed or of the IBM sort. 

In conclusion something should be said con- 
cerning the conditions under which a student 
takes an aural comprehension test. The ideal 
conditions are: (1) a good sound system, (2) 
all students in one group and in one place, (3) 
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the room or auditorium completely closed and 
air-conditioned, (4) library silence, (5) no 
interference from outside noises, and (6) no 
student with a disturbing cough. All of us who 
have ever administered aural quizzes can 
remember when (since construction work of 
some sort is usually going on around any cam- 


back and forth beneath the windows. Or a stu- 
dent or two would contract a fit of spasmodic 
coughing. To all these there seems to be no 
sure cure outside the ideal conditions mentioned 
above. However, we keep on giving aural tests, 
and it is hoped we shall continue giving and 
improving them, striving always for the ideal 


pus) an air hammer would start chewing away conditions, proper equipment, and good, con- 
with a rat-tat-iat at stone or concrete nearby. scientious language teachers. 
Or an airplane would come buzzing low over- Davin T. Sisto 


head. Or a huge lawn-mower would go rattling University of Texas 


I think it probable, nay to my mind it is certain, that a good deal of the teaching 
that goes on in this country is suffering severely because of laying too much stress upon 
matters of method. Quite a large proportion of the teaching fraternity are making of 
method, if not a fetish to worship, at least a hobby to ride, and that to the detriment 
of the country’s highest pedagogical interests. If I can trust my own observation, a 
person’s reverence for what is commonly called method usually varies inversely with 


his own intellectual breadth. 
—CaLvin THOMAS 


A language teacher must not spare himself. It is not easy for an American or an Eng- | 
lishman to learn a foreign language. All the help that can be given should be given. It is ' 
a mistake to suppose that by refusing the help asked for the student is compelled to do 
better work. He does not do better; he does worse. The sole purpose of a teacher’s 
existence in that blessed state is to help. Assistance properly and promptly given, ex- 


( 
planations cheerfully vouchsafed and gladly repeated over and over and over again, 1 
will bring on pupils much faster and much more surely than a policy of “find out for I 
yourself—explained it before—so simple any fool would know it.” ] 
—F. C. De SumIcHRAST 
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On the Teaching of English in Europe 


MERICANS abroad are unloading their 
language habits along with their baggage, 
and European teachers, long accustomed to 
British English, have raised the hue and cry. 
No doubt the continental teachers’ objection to 
Americanisms grows out of a subtle anti- 
American feeling. But more significantly, per- 
haps, it is derived from their rather pedantic 
and prescriptive approach to language. Like 
Hamlet in his speech to the players, they insist 
that many speakers come from the United 
States “neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor man.” It 
is my purpose here to present my own impres- 
sions of English teaching in Europe gathered 
while I was a Fulbright lecturer in Denmark 
and a visting lecturer in Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and Italy. 

The Americans’ misunderstanding of An- 
glicisms (and vice versa) is the source of many 
jests. For example, an American destroyer was 
part of a British convoy during the last war 
and the American captain received a radio 
message from his British superior which read: 
“Proceed forthwith.” The American captain 
puzzled over these words. “Is that all there is 
to this communique?” he asked. The radioman 
said that was all. “Then send this back,” the 
captain barked: “Proceed forth, with what?” I 
heard the story from an Englishman, and it is 
probably apocryphal, but it may serve to un- 
derline some of the differences between Ameri- 
can and British English. We know that the 
Englishman says “hawf,” ‘‘clark” and “shed- 
ule,” that he puts “petrol” in his ‘lorry’ and 
rides up to his fourth floor “flat” in a “lift.” 
But I had never thought that these incidental 
differences represented a significant language 
barrier. English speaking people throughout 
the world, I averred, understand each other 
well enough. 

However, in Denmark, Holland and even in 
England the belief was common among English 
teachers that “American” and “English” are 
really not the same language. A group of Dutch 
and Belgian teachers at a seminar in American 
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Studies in Holland spent an evening hotly de- 
bating the question: ‘Should we, can we teach 
American?” They insisted that a language 
teacher must have fixed standards in grammar, 
spelling, pronunciation and usage. For a long 
time the standard has been Oxford English, 
but lo! since the war the Americans have ar- 
rived. The Dutch boys and girls listen to Ameri- 
can records and see American films—and they 
imitate the speech they hear. They read Hem- 
ingway, Dreiser and James Jones and quickly 
acquire the colloquialisms which are part of the 
“uncivilized” American vocabulary. As if this 
were not bad enough, Fulbright exchange 
teachers are coming in increasing numbers, 
bringing with them their amazing American- 
isms. One man who struggles to teach ‘English’ 
in the Dutch Gymnasium said plaintively: ‘“‘This 
year we have an American teacher from Texas. 
She says ‘pawsible’ and ‘stowrey’! And the 
students think she’s speaking English! What 
can we do?” Other instructors present told 
similar experiences. 

It should be observed in passing, of course, 
that we here at home are struggling against the 
same slovenliness, the clichés, the barbaric 
usages with which our charges are often in- 
fected by the popular media. I sympathize, for 
example, with the teacher who confronts one 
little boy I met in Germany who felt that he 
had achieved considerable proficiency in Eng- 
lish—having learned from American soldiers: 
“O.K.,” “I reckon,” “It’s lousy” and “It’s 
raining cats and dogs.” His discourse was 
generously salted with these and other vulgar- 
isms whether they fit in with what he was say- 
ing or not. Yet too often I felt that in Europe 
American speakers who communicated with 
great effectiveness were criticized because they 
did not sound like Oxonians. The son of a 
Danish professor who had spent many years in 
the United States was penalized at school for 
his American pronunciation and usage, even 
though he knew far more English than his class- 
mates. 

The English-speaking visitor is impressed, 
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however, with the English proficiency of edu- 
cated Europeans. For the teaching of foreign 
languages is, naturally, given far more emphasis 
on the continent. A graduate of the Danish 
Gymnasium, for example, usually has studied 
English for five years so that if he chooses to 
major in the subject in the university, he can 
hope soon to achieve virtually the capacities of 
a native speaker. European students must 
learn phonetics and an Oxford pronunciation. 
They go to conversation classes in their early 
years at the university. They learn Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English and spend considerable 
time on linguistics and comparative linguistics. 
Indeed there is far less emphasis on literature 
than on linguistics and philology. Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare are read more often 
for linguistic than for literary purposes, and the 
painful explicating of these and other texts re- 
calls the days when Kittredge and Child domi- 
nated English studies in America. Professors in 
Denmark are, to a large extent, still under the 
shadow of the great Otto Jespersen. When 
Jespersen was asked by one of his acquaintances 
whether he had read Karen Blixen, he replied, 
“No! If an author’s work does not illustrate 
something for my grammar I have no time for 
it!” 

I would not quarrel with the European pro- 
fessor’s use of Oxford English as the standard. 
But I would take issue with his pedantry. It 
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The practical command of a living language, such as will be really useful for the 


would seem to me that in teaching the early 
development of the language he is obliged to 
take a descriptive approach and see modern 
English as a changing phenomenon. For the 
fact is that many European teachers are far 
from having achieved the Oxford pronunciation 
which they presumably teach. In Italy where I 
attended a seminar on American literature, the 
Italian professors who taught English lectured 
in Italian and conducted their discussion 
periods in Italian. Danes who taught German 
and English often lectured to classes studying 
these foreign tongues in Danish. In short, it 
was my impression that the European approach 
to the teaching of English was too often theoret- 
ical and academic and not sufficiently practical. 
That their students often could handle modern 
English effectively was largely the result of the 
fact that, especially in Scandinavia, the learners 
had many opportunities to meet and talk with 
English speaking foreigners. For a long time 
these foreigners came from Britain, but now 
increasingly they are Americans. It does not 
seem likely that the professor is going to succeed 
in keeping Americanisms out of the language of 
his charges. He will have to recognize that “the 
accent of Christians” is more varied than he 
had supposed. 


CHARLES NICHOLS 
Hampton Institute 


ordinary purposes of life, presupposes a large amount of practice in speaking. The requi- 
site amount of practice can not possibly be given in an ordinary school course, even in 
a course of four years in length, in which the pupils come together four or five times 
a week, perhaps in classes of considerable size, remain with the teacher for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and the rest of the time speak English. With the most skillful teachers, 
working with the best methods that can be devised, and concentrating their effort upon 
one aim of teaching the pupil to talk, the results of such a course, unless the work of the 
school is supplemented by practice at home, is only an imperfect.command of the lan- 
guage, which is of little use outside the class room. 


—From report of Committee of Twelve (1911) 
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SPONTANEOUS excursion into detailed 

literary analysis proved to be unexpect- 
edly rewarding and popular in a required fourth 
semester German course at Columbia College 
last year. The continuing enthusiasm of the 
nineteen students, many of them majoring in 
sciences and social studies, leads me to believe 
that we may accidentally have hit upon a meth- 
od of arousing, at the fourth semester level, an 
increased interest in our advanced literature 
classes. 

When outlining the course, we had allotted 
approximately eleven hours to the intensive in- 
class reading of Kafka’s Der Heizer and one 
further hour to the exercises.! It soon became 
apparent that this time apportionment was 
more than adequate for a story which offered 
no extraordinary difficulties of a linguistic na- 
ture. I therefore used the spare time at the end 
of each hour for brief lectures in German, deal- 
ing with the style, the content, and the sym- 
bolism in Kafka’s works in general and in Der 
Heizer in particular. These lectures soon turned 
into discussions: I found myself interrupted, at 
an ever increasing rate, by students adding to 
or disagreeing with my interpretation of the 
story. When they felt they could make their 
point in German, they would do so; otherwise 
they switched to English, though my answers 
and emendations continued to be given in 
German. 

The explications advanced by the class in- 
variably had one virtue, even when they were 
not original or even tenable: they were spon- 
taneous and refreshingly ingenuous; the stu- 
dents knew nothing of Kafka except what they 
had learned from the brief introduction in the 
book and my cursory remarks. The students’ 
observations, later submitted in writing upon 
my request, are quoted here, not as contribu- 
tions to Kafka scholarship (although at least 
one of them might be), but as evidence of re- 
markably clear thinking among complete be- 
ginners in literary criticism and as a demon- 
Stration of the method? 


“Explication de Texte” at the Fourth 
Semester Level 


All the students, at one point or another, 
came to grips with Kafka’s distortion of reality. 
What, they asked themselves, did Kafka wish 
to “express” by these distortions? Was it 
ignorance or symbolistic intent, they wondered, 
which caus2d Kafka to depict New York Har- 
bor as serviced by lighters. One student, a 
freshman, offered the following theory: “Kafka 
describes New York Harbor as serviced by 
lighters, because he wants Karl to be rowed 
ashore, rather than to be walking ashore on his 
own. The end of Karl’s journey thus is in line 
with its beginning; Karl is passive when he is 
being shipped off to America by his parents; 
he is also passive upon entering America. He is 
being forced to do something.” Another student 
added to this: “Kafka did not want his hero to 
arrive on a sturdy ocean liner, but on a small 
boat ‘dass von den Wellen umschwankt wurde.’ 
In this manner he indicates the uncertain life 
which awaits Karl in America.” 

A very lively discussion was provoked by 
Kafka’s rather curious description of the 
Statue of Liberty, depicted as holding a sword 
rather than a torch. One student offered the 
following observation: 

Kafka states: “Ihr Arm mit dem Schwert ragie wie neu- 
erdings empor....” I believe that the phrase “wie neu- 
erdings” is the clue to the entire description. Kafka does 
not mean that the statue itself is new (when Der Heizer 
was written in 1913, the statue was thirty years old), but 
rather that the sword was an innovation. The sword, seen 
as a recent replacement, is Kafka’s symbol for the fact that 
America, always an inspiring symbol of freedom for 
Europe, but not too greatly concerned in European affairs, 
is now taking a more active and war-like part in world 
events. In China, Venezuela, and Cuba, America had taken 
an aggressive stand in championing the freedom of the 
people involved. The spirit of liberty now carries a sword. 


Another student, concurring with this explana- 
tion, added: ‘‘Note that Karl sees the statue 


1In Henry Hatfield and Jack M. Stein, Schnitsler, 
Kafka, Mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1933, pp. 49-90, 

2 The comments in this article in some cases slightly 
edited by me, were contributed by students Robert Beck, 
Lawrence Boes, Eugene Marner, Richard Minck, and 
Stanley Rosen. 
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‘wie in einem plotzlich stirker gewordenen Son- 
nenlicht.’ The statue, the mute goddess of 
liberty, now carries a big stick.” 

Here is a different interpretation of the same 
passage: “‘The statue, the traditional welcome 
sign for the immigrant, offers now a more for- 
bidding aspect due to the fact that it holds a 
sword, thus indicating to the new arrivals that 
life for the average immigrant has become more 
difficult after the passing of the frontier.” Still 
another student felt that ‘““Kafka deliberately 
distorts the appearance of the statue, in order 
to make it resemble a statue of justice and 
judgment, an aim and an ideal for which Karl, 
the hero of the story, is so passionately fight- 
ing.” 

Two other points in the story called forth a 
variety of comments. The rat, which crosses the 
path of Karl and the stoker on their way to the 
captain, appeared to one student as a symbol 
of “evil and injustice. We see that evil goes 
unpunished in Kafka’s world when the rat 
escapes being crushed by the stoker’s boot.” 
Taking up this thought, another student added: 
“The rat on a modern ocean liner symbolizes 
that in modern efficient society petty evils 
abound, like rats, and are protected by the 
complexities of this life.” 

The second incident, singled out by a num- 
ber of students for discussion, is the one in- 
volving the kitchen maid, Lene, who at one 
point deliberately splashes dirty dishwater on 
her apron. Several students felt that this action 
was symbolic: “It shows the baseness and self- 
abasement of the girl. It foreshadows the con- 
temptible role she will play at the hearing.” 

The last class devoted to Der Heizer pro- 
duced the most direct reaction to a lecture. 
Using Kafka as a point of departure, I spoke 
briefly about the German expressionists, men- 
tioning their tendency to give symbolic or de- 
scriptive names to their characters, This remark 
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to reflect, to study, to discuss. 


GUY STERN 


One need not know a modern European language unless he is going to think, to read, 


caused one student to speculate on the name 
of Kafka’s hero, Karl Rossmann. He contrib- 
uted the following comment, which here ap- 
pears with some later additions and stylistic 
changes made by the student himself: 

The sixteen-year-old boy, Karl Rossmann, whose 
practical education is the center of this story, bears a name 
congruous to his idealistic attitude toward life. Rossmann 
introduces himself by name alone as the man on the horse, 
a latter-day Don Quixote, too young for beard and too 
late and dull-eyed for help. At his departure with his 
uncle, one feels that Karl, the “knight in shining armor,” 
will change his name to adapt himself to this new world. 


It may not be superfluous to point out that this 
subtle observation is in itself a potent argument 
for training college students to read works of 
literature in the original: the significance of the 
name Rossmann would escape readers of an 
English translation. 

Of course, the student comments quoted in 
this article represent the very best efforts pro- 
duced by the class. Some remarks were less as- 
tute or less to the point. Yet all students, even 
those whose remarks are not quoted, were eager 
for more discussions of the same kind when we 
started work on the next chapter in the text- 
book. Still more gratifying, an unusually high 
number of students (6 out of 19) enrolled the 
next semester in one or the other advanced 
elective German course. The feeling was ines- 
capable that they were motivated, at least in 
part, by a newly discovered appetite for literary 
criticism. 

Several colleagues, at various institutions, 
have indicated that they have had similar suc- 
cess with the explication de texte method. Per- 
haps the language teacher, by anticipating at 
the fourth semester level the method and at- 
mosphere of a literature class, can arouse en- 
thusiasm for literature per se and thus create 
an active interest in advanced courses. 

Guy STERN 


Denison University 
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—NIcHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER 
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T IS commonly observed that some fortunate 
# individuals (and a rather small minority of 
our customers) are gifted with an “ear” for 
languages, and can readily acquire a good pro- 
nunciation by imitation. Others less fortunate 
cannot, and they are anywhere from six to nine 
out of ten students. That such an “ear” exists 
is not disputed by this writer; he merely wishes 
to question the commonly-held opinion (still 
explicitly or tacitly expressed in recent articles) 
on what to do with those who do not have such 
a gift. For it is apparently generally assumed 
that nothing whatever can be done with them, 
except to shunt them off into reading-objective 
courses, in order to spare them the frustrations 
of not being able to speak or understand the 
target language. The writer feels strongly that 
the great majority of students profit most from, 
and are most interested in, an oral-aural ap- 
proach in the first year of study; but if students 
are left to their own natural endowments, 
those without an “ear” are sadly handicapped 
and may not gain any advantage whatever 
from a speaking approach. Something can be 
done for them; analysis of the right sort will 
develop an “ear” in even the most linguistically 
tone-deaf students. The following procedures, 
while in their detail the writer’s own baby, are 
typical in their broad outline of what numbers 
of teachers of the writer’s acquaintance use to 
accomplish this. They are 1) the anatomy lec- 
ture, 2) the basis-of-articulation lecture, 3) the 
phonemics lecture, and 4) the phonology drill. 

1) In the first hour of the course, a full lec- 
ture is given, with charts, on the organs of 
speech. Nomenclature is simplified, and the 
student is not required to learn it; we are in- 
terested in having him understand what goes 
on when he speaks, not in making a professional 
phonetician out of him. Above all, we want him 
to see that a speech sound, far from being fixed 
in color like the single tone one gets out of a 
tuning fork, is a complex resultant of many 
factors, and furthermore is directly controlled 
by what one has done with one’s tongue, lips, 
and so on; and that a change in the position or 


An “Ear” for Languages 


the tension of the tongue (for example) pro- 
duces a change in the resulting sound. We also 
talk at some length about voicing: voicelessness, 
place and manner of formation of consonants, 
and highness:lowness and frontness: backness 
in vowels; and we get across the idea that, 
though as native speakers of English we have 
each come to adopt some forty sounds as our 
repertoire, many other sounds can be and are 
made by anyone who will take the trouble to 
place his organs of speech into the right posi- 
tions for them. But, we point out, in order to 
do that, he must become conscious of his habits 
as a native speaker of English, learned with so 
much toil and trouble as a child. 

2) In a second session we discuss the idea 
of the foreigner’s “accent,” and link it to the 
concept of the basis of articulation, or “favorite” 
configuration of the organs of speech in a given 
language. In teaching French, for instance, the 
writer presents the following table of contrasts 
in tendency between English and French: 


English French 
1) | Tension Rather low Quite high 
2) | Directional | Neutral (central) | Forward 
Tendency 
5) | Favorite Flat or even con- 
Tongue Convex 
cave 
Shape 
4) | Transitions | Slow; vowelsdiph-| Rapid; vowels 
thongize “pure” 
5) | “Accentua- | Stress (pitch of | Pitch (stress vir- 
tion minor impor- tually of no 
tance) import) 


He explains that these represent tendencies 
only, not iron-clad rules; and he discusses per- 
tinent contrasts in detail. He then clinches the 
argument by slipping into his French basis of 
articulation (with high tension, forward tend- 
ency, convex tongue shape, pitch accent, and 
French phonemes) while speaking English; the 
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resulting Charles Boyer effect is generally strik- 
ing enough to convince any skeptics. He asks 
his students one by one to speak a few sentences 
in English (telling what they want to do in life, 
or any other convenient statement) using the 
French basis of articulation, and exhorts them 
to keep it henceforth ever in mind whenever 
they speak French. 

3) In a third hour, we bring in the concept 
of the phoneme as a range of sounds, a sound- 
class, and we compare the phonemic systems as 
well as the individual phonemes of English and 
the target language (with appropriate state- 
ments of their manner of formation, whenever 
the English and the target phonemes are formed 
differently. For example, it is pointed out that 
/d/, /t/, /n/ of English are alveolar while those 
of French are dental. French /e/ is contrasted 
with French /¢/ as well as with English /ey/, in 
a number of triads like the following: 

(Eng.) /dey/ ‘day’:(Fr.) /de/ ‘dé’:/de/ 
‘dais’ and the contrast of /ey/ (diphthong) : /e/ 
(pure) : /e/(pure) is made explicit. Weask that the 
student know what he is to do with his mouth and 
that he also imitate what he hears, keeping in 
mind that he is safe if he stays within certain 
limits and does not slip out of the permitted 
range for one phoneme into that of a neighbor- 
ing phoneme. 

4) If the course is a semi-intensive one, we 
now drill the sounds exhaustively for three to 
four more hours, until each student is secure 


EDGAR MAYER 


A community of semantic illiterates, of persons unable to perceive the meaning of 


with each. In a three-hour course, where time 
for this drill would be stolen from other activi- 
ties, we do without further drill, contenting 
ourselves with the three-hour procedure just 
described, and an occasional smidgegn of prac- 
tice in spare moments later on in the course. 

Results are uniformly excellent. The student 
with the “ear” gets near-perfect, and the one 
without gets a substitute for it—a hearing-aid 
(minus batteries), as it were. A groundwork 
has been laid for accurately hearing and pro- 
ducing the sounds of the target language. And 
(not the least important result) the student 
gets a new respect for language, which he sees 
now as a delicate and intricate piece of ma- 
chinery which works admirably, and for the 
teacher, who is in his eyes an articulate expert 
on the ways of this marvelous apparatus. 

This writer will match his students (with and 
without “ear’’) trained in this way against a 
class of those with the “ear’’ trained by imita- 
tion, and give odds. He can truthfully say that 
he has not yet found a student, however hope- 
less in the opinion of other teachers, who did 
not come out of the course with a good pro- 
nunciation. And he hopes that language teach- 
ers everywhere will stop being fatalists about 
the “gift” for languages, and instead use the 
tools being forged by modern linguistics to give 
all their students the gift. 


EDGAR MAYER 


what they read and hear, is one of perilous equilibriums. Advertisers, as well as dema- 
gogues, thrive on this illiteracy. The case against the advertising of commercial prod- 
ucts has hitherto rested on mendacity. In modern times outright mendacity—such as 
cure for cancer—is tempered with spurious identification. The advertiser often creates 
verbal goods, turning the reader’s attention away from the actual product. He sells the 
package, and specially the doctrinal matter around the package. . . . In brief, consum- 
ers often pay their money for the word rather than for the thing. 


—Sruart CHASE 
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HE problem of how a student’s foreign- 

language proficiency can be determined 
reliably has occupied the minds of teachers for 
many years. Here and there, teachers put down 
marks in their little black book with the objec- 
tive of determining their students’ needs or 
progress in classroom activities. In the end, 
however, these occasional entries do not al- 
ways correspond with the grades a student 
achieves on his examination. This does not 
mean, of course, that the teacher’s evaluation 
of the student’s performance had been wrong in 
the light of the examination outcome. Far from 
it—but the teacher’s notes are of no practical 
value unless such an evaluation is thoroughly 
organized, reasonably objective, and accepted 
by the school authorities as regular measuring 
standards on the same level as are examination 
grades. 

In search for a more satisfactory and a more 
reliable system of determining the proficiency 
of language students, let us take a brief look 
into the methods that are applied in the mod- 
ern business world for quality control. 

Quality Control in Business. When in 1951- 
1952 the balance of supply and demand began 
to shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, it 
was an indication for industry and commerce 
that consumers had become more discrimina- 
tive in their purchasing and more conserva- 
tive in their spending. To spur consumers’ 
interest, higher quality standards had to be 
achieved. As a consequence, quality control— 
which for so long had been a prerogative of 
large industrial concerns and scientific research 
laboratories began to mushroom in all sorts 
of manufacturing, processing, and servicing 
enterprises. Producers found that, apart from 
the resultant improvement of their product, 
quality control also contributed to a consider- 
able reduction of “waste” and “rejects”; which 
meant savings in cost and time, 

Quality control is a continual supervisory and 
measuring function. It determines the stand- 


Grades and Ratings in Language-Proficiency 


Evaluations 


ards and the permissible variations from these 
standards for each operational function. It be- 
gins the very moment a workpiece is selected to 
enter the operational cycle and ends with the 
final check prior to the shipment of the end 
product. If during any of the individual control 
operations a deficiency is detected, the work- 
piece is either corrected immediately or elimi- 
nated, thus preventing it from being carried 
uselessly through the remainder of the produc- 
tion run and from becoming a source of future 
complaints. Quality control, then, provides 
assurance that the end product will meet the 
specifications or requirements that have been 
set for it. 

Quality Control in Education. It is then only 
natural that we should ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “‘Why shouldn’t a similar system of qual- 
ity control work just as well in education, 
specifically in the supervision of learning out- 
comes?”’—It can be assumed that it would work 
if we are willing and ready to chart new courses. 
The major problem would be the development 
and implementation of suitable measuring in- 
struments. This may entail a break with some 
traditions of long standing. It is difficult for 
many people to deviate from the beaten path 
which has served them (but not necessarily 
others) for so long. They would argue that peri- 
odical examinations at the close of the semester 
would provide the required control function. 
This, however, is not quite true or at least not 
quite accurate. 

Experienced teachers will admit that exami- 
nations do not always give a true and conclu- 
sive picture of a student’s actual mastery of a 
subject. Although some students study hard 
and learn well during the course, they may 
show comparatively low grades on their exami- 
nation papers for a variety of reasons. There 
are others who do not perform satisfactorily 
in class but who somehow manage to attain a 
higher grade than they actually deserve. In 
addition, we are also aware of a third category 
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of students who are endowed with an above- 
average intelligence and at the same time bur- 
dened with an above-average share of laziness. 
During the major portion of a course these 
students “take it easy.” Only a few days before 
the examination date they begin to apply them- 
selves to the job before them. With their heads 
crammed full of pertinent facts and figures they 
manage to pass the examination. Yet, whatever 
knowledge they pick up within too short a 
period of time is just as quickly forgotten af- 
ter the examination, for overlearning is not 
achieved in that case. They happen to pass the 
examination, virtually, by a technical error. 

We know, of course, that a feeling of well- 
being after a good night’s rest and a good break- 
fast prior to the examination, an optimistic 
attitude and self-reliance go a long way in help- 
ing the student in his task. These we take for 
granted as supposedly normal; they do not 
figure in the examination outcome. But then we 
know of factors or conditions that unduly af- 
fect the examination outcome “negatively” or 
“positively.” The latter is mostly produced by 
artificial means. With these factors present, the 
student’s grade will portray at the time of ex- 
amination a distorted picture of his true capa- 
bilities. An overview of these conditions of 
factors is given in the following tables: 


In general, examination grades are the result 
of objective measurement. Performance ratings 
based on the evaluation by teachers in classroom 
situations (mainly for the purpose of determin- 
ing student needs and remedial assistance), 
however, are the outcome of more or less sub- 
jective measurement. This is, of course, the 
main reason why ratings are usually not ac- 
cepted as the equal of examination grades. At 
least in the majority of marginal cases a passing 
examination grade is considered good enough 
evidence that the student masters the subject 
adequately, even if his ratings would not sub- 
stantiate this fact. But doesn’t the foregoing 
show that the interpretation of examination 
grades may be subject to just as many fallacies 
as may be attributed to performance ratings 
because of halo effect, errors of leniency or of 
central tendency, etc? 

True, information that a student is rated 
“good,” “average” or “‘satisfactory” is hardly a 
reliable one, for the qualitative concept of these 
common rating terms differs from one region, 
from one school, or from one individual to an- 
other. “How good is GOOD?” or “What is 
AVERAGE—as compared to what?” are 
questions begging for an answer. Obviously, in 
the area of measurement ratings as well as 
grades are debatable factors. This realization 


TABLE I 
1, Tendency to product A. Physical B. Mental 

“negative” effects; Discomfort, Overexcitement, 

grades lower than Indisposition, Severe anxiety, 

warranted Nervousness, Apprehension, worry, 
Exhaustion, Disorientation, 
Fatigue, Frustration, 
Irregular and in- Indifference, 
sufficient energy Inferiority complex, 
supply Fade-out or block 


Any one or combinations of these factors may be present as the direct or indirect 
result of any other of these same factors being the cause. 


2. Tendency to product Guessing 
“positive” effects; 
grades higher than 
warranted 
Cramming 
Cribbing 
Cheating 


(by intellect rather than by knowledge of subject matter) 
Taking stimulants (mild doses of benzedrine compounds for mental acuity) 
(superficial assimilation of pertinent data) 

(use of prepared notes to close gap in subject matter knowledge) 


(copying from, or skillfully communicating with, classmates) 
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RATINGS IN LANGUAGE-PROFICIENCY EVALUATIONS 


TABLE II.* Factors WHICH MAKE THE STUDENT ATTEMPT TO CONTROL THE EXAMINATION OUTCOME EITHER 
FAVORABLY OR UNFAVORABLY, DEPENDING ON HIS INTENTION TO ATTAIN GRADES THAT ARE EITHER 
HIGHER OR LOWER THAN WARRANTED—FOR SOME ULTERIOR MOTIVE OF HIS OWN 


1. To make higher 
grades: 


To finish the course at all costs, irrespective of his qualifications 
To join and go through training with friends in advanced classes. 
To change from a “‘strict”’ teacher to a “more liberal” teacher 

To be transferred with a graduating class to a desirable location 


To put an end to essential though undesirable study activities 


2. To make lower 
grades: 


To put forth less efforts by staying in the courses for a longer period of time 
To join and go through training with friends in lower classes 

To prolong his association with acquaintances in town (mostly opposite sex) 
To avoid or postpone transfer with a graduating class to an undesirable station 


To prolong campus life and financial support from generous parents 


* Applicable primarily to training situations in which the student is away from home. 


should prove sufficient to refute the practice of 
ignoring ratings and of depending on grades 
only. To a certain extent, both have their 
merits and both have their disadvantages. 

It is obvious from the above that a more di- 
rect, well-organized and continuous control 
system is needed if the final outcome is to re- 
flect truly the student’s actual level of perform- 
ance. The question of bringing organized qual- 
ity control into the field of education, therefore, 
constitutes a challenge to develop control 
systems and standards that would show simi- 
larly gratifying results as those obtained by 
modern industry. Such an effort on behalf of 
our country’s most valuable commodity—the 
American student—should be considered as 
one of our major responsibilities. 

To this end, we must first of all strive to im- 
prove the present methods of administering 
examinations and to set up well-defined stand- 
ards for rating students. It is essential to use 
both grades and ratings. To use only one or to 
prefer one in favor of the other would defeat the 
purpose of decreasing the margin of error. Both, 
grades and ratings, have their rightful place in 
evaluation, the one complementing the other— 
but never one superior to the other. 

Examinations: To discourage or forestall at- 
tempts at cheating in objective-type examina- 


tions (multiple-choice form) two standard 
forms are being used. Although the formulation 
of the problems is identical in both forms (and 
so are the difficulty and validity indexes) the 
sequence in the arrangement of options is dif- 
ferent. For proper identification in the scoring 
process, the one form is given red and even 
numbers, whereas the other form is given blue 
and odd numbers. When these examination 
forms are handed to the students in numerical 
order, no student will have a neighbor with the 
same examination form or with an identical 
pattern on the answer sheet. Any copying, note- 
taking, or exchanging of information is rendered 
almost useless. Also, no student will know be- 
forehand which of the two different forms he 
will get. This method is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. 

Another important step is to limit the time 
expended on each of the individual facets of 
language testing, such as Comprehension, 
Vocabulary, Syntax, Reading Knowledge, etc. 
Language examinations lend themselves very 
suitably to tape-recorded procedures. Prere- 
corded text or conversations for testing aural 
comprehension, blank spaces provided for oral 
answers to prerecorded questions for testing 
pronunciation and expression, are some of 
the many uses. At the same time, tape-re- 
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corded examinations make excellent timekeep- 
ers for the various categories. Knowledge of a 
foreign language is of practical value only if the 
desired information is readily available. When 
given too much time some students will resort 
to guessing, re-reading, applying elimination 
techniques, etc., until they arrive at some 
reasonable answers. Moreover, students who 
spend too much time on ferreting out reasonable 
answers to problems of one category may find 
themselves short of time in answering problems 
of another category. When the total examina- 
tion time is expired, they may have finished all 
of some phases but only portions of others. In 
the former case they would probably have 
scored lower in some areas, if time limits had 
been set; in the latter case they might have 
scored higher in other areas, if additional time 
had been available. 

Hence, it is important that each individual 
phase be allotted a predetermined span of time 
in which to answer the questions. It is also 
advisable, for reasons mentioned earlier, to 


TABLE III. RATING STANDARDS 


vary the sequence of problem groups. For in- 
stance, problems 1 to 25 are followed by prob- 
lems 76 to 100, then by 51 to 75 and 26 to 50 
and so forth—each group with an appropriate 
time-limit. In this manner, students will hardly 
ever be able to take a peek and prepare for 
what is coming up next or to fill in omissions on 
previous phases. As the main objective, how- 
ever, students will have an equal share of scor- 
ing time in each field of language testing and 
equal opportunity to score according to their 
actual ability in each particular language ac- 
tivity. 

Student Ratings: In this area of evaluation we 
are primarily concerned with developing work- 
able definitions for the various levels of student 
performance. Since we deal here with language 
students the suggested standards of control 
will measure language proficiency only. These 
standards should permit a reasonable classifica- 
tion of a student’s performance in the various 
language activities. Table III represents an 
attempt at formulating suitable definitions for 


Pronunciation 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Reading Ability Syntax Expression 


. has full comprehen- 
sion of English spo- 
ken at a fairly rapid 
rate of speech and is 

familiar with most 

common idioms 


. fully §comprehends 
English when spoken 
at a normal rate of 
speech, except for 
some idioms that 
may occur 


. comprehends English 
in context when it is 
spoken clearly and 
distinctly though he 
may miss the mean- 
ing of some indi- 

vidual words 


4. understands English 
only when spoken 
slowly, distinctly and 
in the simplest terms, 
sometimes necessitat- 
ing repetition 


5. understands English 
only when spoken in 
the simplest terms 
supported by gestures 
and after rewording a 

phrase several times 


has a good vocabulary 
that he can apply 
readily under all cir- 
cumstances 


has adequate vocabu- 
lary and knows how 
to use it to good ad- 
vantage in everyday 
situations 


has a limited vocabu- 
lary, occasionally hesi- 
tates in search of 
proper terms, but is 
hardly ever at a com- 
plete loss 


has only a basic vo- 
cabulary most of 
which is not yet avail- 
able when needed; 
recognizes the appro- 
priate term when sup- 
plied to him 


has not yet attained a 
basic vocabulary and 
does not know how to 
apply what he has 
learned so far 


slight accent: proper 
intonation; words not 
mispronounced 


slight accent: lack of 
rhythm; words 
mispronounced to a 
degree that would 
make them incompre- 
hensible 


definite accent, only 
certain words mispro- 
nounced, yet sentence 
could be understood 
from context 


heavy accent and mis- 
pronunciation that 
put a strain on the 
listener 


heavy accent and mis- 
pronunciation to an 
extent that makes 
comprehension impos- 
sible for anyone 


reads fluently with 
proper intonation and 
with apparent under- 
standing 


reads haltingly, has 
difficulty with some 
words, Yet, seems to 
understand the mean- 
ing of the whole 


reads individual words 
rather than phrases or 
larger groups of words, 
apparently fails to get 
the full meaning of 
the text at a glance 


has great difficulty fig- 
uring out some words. 
Obviously, gets nei- 
thet the meaning of 
the words nor that of 
the sentence 


unable to read most 
words as he seems not 
very familiar with 
the characters of the 
latin alphabet 


arrangement of words 
shows full command 
of American usage 


arrangement of words 
in acceptable order; 


ly what he intends to 
express 


manages to communi- 
cate his ideas, despite 
occasional errors in 
syntactical arrange- 
ment of words 


has great difficulty in 
communicating his 
ideas, because of faul- 
ty usage in word rela- 
tionships 


is unable to communi- 
cate his ideas because 
he lacks knowledge of 
structural arrange- 
ment 


he communicates clear-| and knows how to ap- 


expresses himself flu- 
ently, and with orig- 
inality, revealing a full 
command of the lan- 
guage in any situation 


expresses himself well, 
has good vocabulary 


ply it readily 


expresses himself in- 
telligibly despite a lim- 
ited vocabulary, only 
occasionally hesitating 
in search for a proper 
term 


has some difficulty in 
organizing his thoughts 
into a normal speech; 
pattern; tends to follow 
a verbal translation 
from his native lan- 
guage 


unable to express him- 
self without restorting 
to gestures or using 
terms in his own lan- 


guage 


the rating standards to be applied in the various 
areas. Taking into consideration that during a 
complete course a student would be exposed to 
several instructors, each using the same rating 
standards, it can be assumed that the over-all 
picture is a reasonably objective one. 

The above table covers a wide range that 
may go beyond the requirements of some 
courses. Following the pattern, however, heads 
of language departments in collaboration with 
their teachers should not have too much dif- 
ficulty in setting up rating standards that will 
apply to their particular courses or situations. 
Table IV may serve as a further guide or ex- 
ample of how rating standards can be developed 
for evaluation in only one area or skill, or over- 
all performance. 

Once the rating standards are defined, 
teachers have obtained a valuable tool for the 
operational control process that will follow the 
student from the beginning to the end of the 
course. If, the examination grades are sub- 


TaBLe IV* 


Sadie Range of student capability 


0 Has no experience or training in this subject or 
area. 


1 Has only limited knowledge of subject or area, 
can not be expected to perform in this area. 


2 Has received instruction in subject or area, but 
can not yet use knowledge or skill acquired with- 
out considerable assistance. Needs much more 
training and experience. 


3 Understands subject or area. Can apply this 
knowledge or skill to some extent, but needs 
supervision or guidance in many instances. 


4 Understands subject or area and has enough 
experience so that he is able to perform with 
only occasional advice. 


5 Has complete understanding of subject or area. 
Can perform well without extra help. 


6 Has profound understanding of subject or area. 
Can perform reliably without help and is able to 
teach others to perform that same skill. 


* This time, the sequence of the rating indexes is in re- 
verse order in comparison to Table III. It doesn’t make 
any difference how the numbers are arranged as long as 
the sequence is agreed upon. 
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stantially higher or lower than would be war- 
ranted by the student’s rating standards, or vice 
versa, indications are that something is wrong 
and needs investigation. 

The Operational Control Cycle: After the de- 
velopment of the measuring instruments and 
the specification of their use, the next step is 
their implementation into the operational con- 
trol cycle. As the requirements for entrance 
into, and graduation from, certain levels of 
language study are pretty well determined, it 
follows that a certain rate of progression must 
be accomplished within a definite span of time. 
By subdividing this phase into periods of equal 
length, we should arrive at certain intermediate 
standards that should be met from time to time, 
if the student is to attain the desired level at 
the time of graduation. 

Comparing the student’s performance with 
the standards at certain intervals would then 
yield a quick indication as to whether a stu- 
dent’s learning is at the desired quality level. 
Recognizing a measured variation (of plus or 
minus) from the standard as normal for the 
class would also be a sign that the teaching and 
learning situation is under control and meets the 
requirements. If, however, a variation exceeds 
the normal range, it is a signal—or at least a 
warning—that the situation requires additional 
attention. 

In case of an excessive minus variation, for 
instance, immediate remedial action can be 
taken. The respective student can be guided 
or counseled at such an early time that his 
over-all progress need not be hampered sub- 
stantially. If, on the other hand, a student’s 
problem is of such nature that he would be un- 
able to keep up with his class, it would be better 
to place him at once in a class that is commen- 
surate with his ability rather than have him 
stay on as a brakeshoe to the progress of all 
other students. 

Quality control gets results by evaluating the 
operations on a continuing basis. Similarly, in 
the supervision of learning outcomes, sound 
learning should prevail at all times and at a 
steady pace. Our efforts should aim particularly 
at controlling the lower end of the quality dis- 
tribution without limiting the upper end of 
proficiency. Graphically, the curve of student- 
performance would then no longer show the 
sporadic “peak and valley study-pattern,” 
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that in some individuals is so closely associated 
with examination dates, but would rise to ap- 
proximate a “learning plateau” with some 
elevations here and there. 

Student-Performance Record: To keep track 
of a student’s progress in all areas, teachers will 
need a form that will permit them to see the 
student’s class standing or performance record 
at a glance. Entries by teachers on that form 
should not be a secret operation. Students are 
welcome to inform themselves on their per- 
formance by consulting their teacher any time 
they wish. Without going into the details of 
student or class identification and other items 
usually found at the head of such forms, Table 
V serves as an example that may be modified 
to any particular needs or situation. 

The ratings which the teacher enters fre- 
quently and the grades the student gets in 
tests or examinations will clearly indicate the 
student’s strength or weakness in the one or 
other area of measurement. It may very well be 
that a student excels in one field but lags in 
another. He may have a good comprehension 
but may be unable to express himself intelli- 
gibly. Similar to a performance-profile chart, it 


ERWIN H. BUECHEL 


TABLE V 


will be quite evident from the student record 
in which particular discipline he will need extra 
help and attention. Every time the student 
passes from one class or from one teacher to 
another, the ‘‘Performance Record” will follow 
him. No time will be lost in trying to identify a 
student’s level of proficiency, whenever desired. 

The Teacher and the Control Cycle: Although 
the teacher-student ratio is not directly con- 
nected with the continuous evaluation process, 
it should be kept in mind that pertinent close 
supervision is only effective and possible if 
classes do not average more than ten students. 
In foreign-language studies larger classes are 
incompatible with the objective, if the school 
is determined to turn out quality products. All 
quality products need individual attention and 
special care. These can not be provided in case 
of large classes where teachers can evaluate 
student performance only on too brief and too 
widely dispersed occasions that will not yield 
sufficient insight into a student’s capabilities, 
potentialities, or even idiosyncrasies. Too, only 
for the sake of completeness, I would like to 
mention here that the quality of the teacher 
also determines to a great extent the quality 


5&6 
Time: Week | PLO | week | PLO | week 


MID 


TERM || Week | PLO | week | PLO | Week | FINAL 


Aural Comprehension 


Vocabulary 


| 


Pronunciation 


| 


Reading Ability | 


Syntax (structure) 


Oral Expression | 


Homework-Assignment 


General Attitude 


Absences in hours 


Instructor’s Initials 


Over-all Interpretation: 


This form may be modified to any number of weeks, depending on the length of the course. At regular intervals, there 


are spaces for the teacher’s entries of student ratings, for the results of tests of checks on Desired Learning Outcomes 


(DLO), and for the grades on Comprehensive Examinations (e.g., Midterm and Final). 
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of his product. A school or a course is only as 
good as its teachers. 

The qualifications that make a good teacher 
are diverse and many. To enumerate and to 
define them would go beyond the scope of this 
paper. But I would like to discuss here one pre- 
requisite for good teaching because it is one 
which is widely misunderstood. It is said that 
a good teacher must know his subject matter. 
That’s true, of course, but many people infer 
from such general statement that an expert in 
a certain field would also make a good teacher 
in that field of activity. Contrary to the mis- 
taken belief of most laymen, a wizard in dif- 
ferential calculus does not necessarily make a 
good teacher in elementary arithmetic. Like- 
wise, an individual who speaks several languages 
fluently and correctly is not necessarily quali- 
fied to teach them. A good language teacher 
then is one who not only knows the subject 
matter but who also knows how to transmit 
his knowledge to others by adjusting himself 
and his presentation to the level of the students 
as the situation requires. Good communication 
between teacher and student is established 
when transmission and reception both operate 
on the same wavelength. Students will not get 
the signal if the teacher uses a high frequency 
band whereas they are tuned to a low fre- 
quency channel. 

Once on the subject of teacher quality we 
may also take a quick look at the relationship 
of teacher quality and workload. Teaching of 
motor skills is not as demanding as teaching 
intricate processes that tax teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ mental faculties to the utmost. The one 
can be kept up almost indefinitely with only 
the point of boredom as its limitation, the 
other can be maintained effectively only over a 
certain period of time. With the exception of 
language drills, which are conducted best in a 
laboratory with tape-recorders doing most of 
the job, the study of foreign languages belongs to 
the category of “higher learning.” If a language 
teacher were required to teach, let’s say, six 
hours a day, it can be assumed that he will not 
be able to maintain consistently good quality 
over the whole period of six hours. If he would 
have to do it day after day, and week after 
week, his quality will gradually deteriorate to 
a mechanical delivery of the lessons with only 
an occasional flicker of reviving interest, in- 
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spiration, and mission-consciousness. Such a 
change in quality would bring about a change 
in attitude. As a consequence, the resultant 
attitude would immediately nullify the value 
of any evaluation in the classroom and severely 
affect the quality of the end product. In short, 
quality control requires not only constant su- 
pervision of the product during the various 
stages of development, but also the continuous 
maintenance and application of the control 
standards and instruments, plus the full devo- 
tion and conscientiousness of those who are 
shaping the product to required standards. 
To assure that all these serve their purpose 
well, overloads, whether in number of students 
or in hours of work, must carefully be avoided. 

Interpretation of Final Grades and Ratings: 
Student grades are generally expressed in 
numerical values, such as centile rank, percent, 
fractions, decimals, etc. The preference for 
numbers very likely is due to the fact that they 
lend themselves easily to all sorts of calculating 
processes. They can be added, subtracted, multi- 
plied, divided, and correlated. They definitely 
have their place in all evaluation techniques, 
provided they mean the same thing to all par- 
ties concerned. Any numerical grade or, as in 
our case, also the rating standard index will be 
clear and informative to the instructors or 
school authorities who use them. The interpre- 
tative value for all others, however, is almost 
nil. Therefore, grades or rating standard in- 
dexes need to be interpreted finally in a com- 
mon language, so that all other people inter- 
ested in the student’s performance at one time 
or another can form an idea of his proficiency 
level. This interpretation of grades or ratings 
should be done in a manner similar to the 
definition of the rating standards and in terms 
of student development, capabilities, and 
potentialities. 

With the historical collection of facts and 
figures on the Student Performance Record, it 
is made certain that upon graduation the stu- 
dent can perform to that degree of language 
proficiency that is indicated by his grades, stand- 
ard ratings, and/or their interpretation. 


Erwin H. BuEcHEL 
Chief, Fundamental-English Branch 
USAF Language Training Course 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio 
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When asa student teacher, I announced that I was going 
to use several Latin-American popular phonograph records 
as a class lesson in my high school Spanish class, the 
skepticism in the eyes of my supervisor was barely less 
than ridicule. My self-confidence was failing rapidly as 
the strains of a sensual rumba floated through the class- 
room. 

The academic ice began to melt, however, as it became 
evident that these blasé, disinterested teen-agers were 
paying attention—a marvel in itself. My method was to 
play a record three times; the first playing I asked the 
students to understand as much as possible, the second 
time each student’ was provided with a mimeographed 
sheet of the lyrics, and before the third time, I explained 


the vocabulary that they had been unable to understand | 


either by context or by intonation of the singer’s voice. 
In my introduction, I explained the Spanish-African 
origin of the rumba and the conclusions which may be 
drawn on the make-up-of its birthplace, Cuba. After the 
presentation of the record, the students posed questions 
concerning Cuban dance rhythms, Cuban Spanish as op- 
posed to Castilian Spanish, and general Cuban culture. I 
was extremely pleased with the resuJts and continued 
treatment with music from Spain, Mexico, and most of 
the Latin-American republics. Such a method requires 
careful selection of the record and knowledge and research 
on the part of the instructor. Several of the leading record- 
ing companies have issued a series of Latin-American and 
Spanish popular music complete with lyrics so that the 
problem of understanding the record due to rapid singing 
or loud orchestration is eliminated for the teacher. The 


This answer to the query proposed by those who have 
organized our conference reveals an attitude somewhat 
critical and even skeptical towards the present status of 
our society in general and of the teaching of modern 
languages in particular. I hope, however, that you will 
realize that I am only actuated by a keen desire to improve 
our task that we may provide better equipped language 
students for the new role that has been assigned to the 
United States in the after-war period. 

I believe that the chief requirement in a language 
teacher is character, that personal trait without which no 
activity can be carried out successfully and fruitfully. I 
am stressing this trait because at the present historical 
moment character seems to be sadly lacking, and I am 
referring to the general level of the school system of the 
entire world. The political attitude borrowed from those 
who run for public office and, therefore, can only smile, 


Notes and News 


Music in the Classroom 


What Makes a Good Language Teacher?* 


instructor should acquaint himself with the outstanding 
music forms of each country and their significance in repre- 
senting the country (i.e. el huapango from Mexico showing 
Spanish and Indian influences, la danza from Puerto Rico 
—Spanish-Negroid characteristics). 

My confidence in the value of current popular music as a 
teaching aid was proven to me this past year in the capacity 
of English conversation instructor at a French lycée. Even 
before I had started my musica] technique, I was asked 
many times, ‘Tell us about jazz, Monsieur.” The method, 
naturally, does not vary at all with different languages; 
only the material changes. I offered my little Frenchmen 
cowboys ballads, negro spirituals, Dixieland jazz, and 
urban sophisticated swing 4 la Gershwin. I think my 
object was best demonstrated by what I overheard in a 
court yard one day during a recreation period. A couple of 
students were giving a fine rendition of “Frankie and 
Johnny” with practically no traces of French accent. 

The pertinent question is just what can be accomplished 
with recorded popular music. Primarily, in dealing with 
teen-agers the interest factor is practically a foregone con- 
clusion and with a well-informed instructor the rest is easy. 
If correctly employed, a record can saturate a pupi! with 
poetry, dance rhythm, correct pronunciation, aural com- 
prehension drill, grammar, vocabulary, and a birdseye 
view of a country’s character or cultura] atmosphere. I 
defy the modern language teacher to offer a medium with 
more potentiality. 

Tep S. BEARDSLEY, JR. 

East St. Louis, Til. 


indulge in promises, vigorous handshaking, and back 
slapping, is unfortunately to be frequently found also in 
our schools. In these days there seems to be an excuse for 
everything that anyone may do, teachers and pupils in- 
cluded. Many officials, rather than taking definite action, 
are more wont to close their eyes to what they would 
rather not see or to delegate their responsibility to others. 
Character forces every teacher to assume responsibility 
not only for the behavior of his or her pupils but also for 
his or her own ethical professional conduct. 

Although character constitutes the attribute that 
cements any other qualification of the language teacher, 
it is a truism that in itself it cannot be enough. It is also 
imperative that a modern language teacher should know 


* Read at the meeting at the Pennsylvania Modern 
Language Association at Lock Haven, Pa., on Oct. 15, 1955. 
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the language that he teaches with a close approximation 
to the mastery of a well-educated native. In this respect, 
the practice of filling a modern language position with a 
teacher of Latin, or even zoology, should be strongly con- 
demned. The need of fluency and correct pronunciation is 
an absolute necessity. Too often, the use.in class of the 
language taught is an ornament of the catalogue rather than 
the actual method followed in the classroom. 

We regret to have to say that the custom of filling the 
whole hour with English translation of the foreign text is 
still largely used, except for the earnest efforts of the pious 
souls who take their language teaching seriously. I do not 


mean to say that from some high schools there do not come. 


to our French, German, Italian, and Spanish college classes 
pupils who are beautifully prepared. They do. But I must 
add that such pupils have often complained tbat they 
heard those languages more in high school than in college. 
On the whole, there is too much English used in our 
language classes. Most serious teachers should claim for 
themselves the privilege of using English only when a 
passage is not clear after pupils have failed to understand 
it at home while studying by themselves. If translation is 
used, it should be a means and not an end. 

Questions on translated texts should not be formulated 
on the basis of: Who entered the room? Where did he 
enter? Following the custom of restricting language teach- 
ing to translation, nothing super-induces weariness and 
even sleep more quickly than asking questions in the 
manner referred to above. 

Which situation brings home to us the necessity of 
another essential quality in a good teacher: intellectual 
alertness and resourcefulness. If resourceful, the teacher 
will find interesting methods of teaching the class as to 
comprehension of the text. 

Still another attribute of primary importance, and in- 
deed an indispensable one, is that of being possessed of 
interest in cultural matters, outside of the class and in 
close connection with the classwork. In spite of the fact 


that cultural curiosity is shaking the radio and television 
programs of our time, class work turns out pupils who may 
have learned a few phrases in a foreign tongue: the cow 
grazes in the meadow; I shave and take a bath in the 
morning; and similar exalting lyrica] flights, but the door 
to the culture of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain is 
still, with rare exceptions, closed to them. The primary 
function of language teaching should be that of contributing 
to the cultural attainments of our pupils. Again, as in the 
case of translation, language should be a means and not 
an end. Cultural material should be such an absorbing 
interest in the life of aJl teachers that they, in imparting 
instruction in the language field, should spontaneously 
communicate this interest to their pupils. I am happy to 
state that recent text-books, especially in French, German, 
and Spanish, have provided teachers with a great deal of 
cultural material. The use of this material is of absolute 
necessity if we do not want Janguage to be banished from 
the curriculum of our schools. I have always felt that pupils 
receive greater stimulation through social studies, the 
study of history, and in English classes than through the 
study of foreign languages. There is no reason why this 
should be so. Our teaching should be on equal footing with, 
though complementary to, the basic subjects of the school 
curriculum. 

There is no doubt that enrollment in language classes 
has been decreasing to an alarming degree. The contrary 
should be true when we think of the growing interest among 
Americans in European affairs and travel. We language 
teachers find ourselves with a fertile field at our feet. We 
should do our utmost to cultivate it, using the new tools 
at our command. Let us resolve to substantially improve 
our methods that we may no longer be the poor relatives 
in the profession, but attain a dignified place among those 
to whom is entrusted the task of molding the youth of 
America. 


University of Pennsylvania 


DomENIco VITTORINI 


Linguistic [lliterates 


In the agitation over the shortage of scientists and 
engineers, another serious deficiency is overlooked. A 
recent survey of the linguistic abilities of America’s pro- 
fessional diplomats is shocking. 

Language is a sidearm of diplomacy. The survey shows 
that in that respect we are virtually unarmed—far weaker 
than any other great power. 

Our diplomats in the many corners of the world today 
rsh even talk directly with the people with whom they 

eal. 

The State Dept. recently asked its 2483 career diplomats 
to list tongues in which they were fluent, intermediate or 
novices. 

In Arabic—the language of the Middle East—we have 
only three diplomats who are fluent. By contrast the British, 
with a population one-third ours, had 106. 

This deficiency prevails even in major languages. Here’s 


a sample of how British and American diplomats stack up: 

American diplomats fluent in Russian, 12; German, 68; 
Spanish, 53; Italian, 53; Chinese, 3; Japanese, 2; Burmese, 
none; Thai, none; Turkish, 1. 

British diplomats fluent in Russian, 88; German, 570; 
Spanish, 404; Italian, 252; Chinese, 39; Japanese, 51; 
Burmese, 18; Thai, 21; Turkish, 21. 

Only 73 of America’s “pros” listed themselves as fluent 
in French, the language of diplomacy; the British survey 
gave no total for French because “mastery” of that lan- 
guage is required of all except the most junior officers. 

But the State Department’s survey did not reveal what 
may be an even greater weakness; the downright appalling 
lack of language proficiency among lesser employees who 
are holding jobs in which they are expected to deal with 
foreign visitors, publications or messages on a day to day 
basis. After all, a top diplomat can call for a translator, but 
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there are not enough translators to go around if every 
clerk, supposedly qualified, calls for someone to bail him 
out of an embarrassing language difficulty. 

The result is bluffing, sloppiness, inefficiency, delay, and 
mistakes. 

We’ve met State Department employes whose knowl- 
edge of a foreign language was so rudimentary as to make 
their claim of familiarity with it simply laughable. Yet 
there they are, making fools of themselves and their coun- 
try, and getting paid for it. 

Knowing how to say good day, to toast the health and 
to ask the way to the toilet are hardly qualifications for 
jobs supposedly requiring linguistic proficiency. 

We know of one gal who hardly knows more than “skol”’ 
and “nyet,” yet claims an “understanding” of Swedish and 
Russian. Many persons put foreign language qualifications 


The requirement of a reading knowledge of at Jeast one 
foreign language, usually French or German, should be 
rigidly enforced for candidates for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
degrees in arts and sciences. Such linguistic knowledge 
should be regarded primarily as indispensable background 
and not merely as a tool for research, though sooner or 
later it doubtless will be a useful tool in almost any field 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington Uni- 


Luther H. Evans, the Director General of UNESCO, 
said on 4 June 1956: “Nearly 3,000 languages, excluding 
numerous dialects, are used throughout the world. Yet nine- 
tenths of our literature is the product of only 8 languages 


Russian 


The Soviet Union has 16 autonomous republics and a 
number of autonomous regions, national areas, and dis- 
tricts, and, in each of these, 1 of about 200 different mother 
tongues is the medium of instruction in schools. The “Great 
Russians” or Russian-speaking population account for only 
37 percent of the Union, but Russian is introduced to the 
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M.A. Language Requirements 


Recently Honored... 


versity, was recently elected Honorary President of the His- 


The World of Languages 


in Russia 


down on their Form 57. A simple test would reveal their 
howling deficiency. 

Why are not such tests made? Typists are required to 
show they can type. Shorthand candidates are tested. Why 
should not claimed linguistic proficiency be also tested? 

There’d be some wholesale firings if language tests were 
applied to present staffs. 

We ignore this general deficiency at our peril. An im- 
mediate tightening up by the Foreign Service and the 
Civil Service Commission, in all departments dealing with 
foreign cultures, would help; but the rea] long-term answer 
to the problem rests with our schools and colleges, so that 
the one-language American will in time become as out- 
moded as the Congress gaiter, the corn-cob pipe and the 
spittoon.—Washington Daily News, Aug. 30, 1956. 


of graduate study. Such a requirement will probably be 
increasingly emphasized even in our undergraduate cur- 
ricula, now that political and economic circumstances show 
it is highly desirable, if indeed not necessary; and the 
graduate schools should not hesitate to lead in this move- 
ment.—Journal of the AAU. 


panic Society of America. Congratulations and ad maioral 


—English, Russian, French, German, Japanese, Italian, 
Spanish, and Chinese. ... Seventy-five per cent of the 
world’s translations are the product of only 4 languages— 
English, Russian, French, and German.” 


other 63 percent as a second language not later than the 
second year of compulsory education and is studied inten- 
sively together with the vernacular. Thus, the children of 
all Soviet nationalities are able normally to speak, read, 
and write Russian by the end of their elementary school 
training. 
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Book Reviews 


SIMENON, GEORGES, Sept Petites Croix dans 
un Carnet. Edited by N. S. Peppard; with 
vocabulary by K. G. Azémian and four il- 
Justrations by W. T. Mars. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1956, pp. 101. $1.60. 


Although this short story does not rival some of Sime- 
non’s better works, it is a good choice for a textbook edition. 
Intermediate students of French will not find the plot too 
intricate. Suspense, so necessary to this kind of writing, 
is well maintained throughout the story. 

As is so frequently the case in Simenon’s stories, the 
plot develops from the moment at which the action is the 
most intense (practically, in this particular work, observing 
the unities of time, place and action!). The necessary back- 
ground is filled in by flash-backs or interrogations at 
police headquarters. This is the dramatic moment after 
the murders have been committed: the pursuit of the killer. 
He is apprehended, not by clever police tactics or reckless 
escapades of an omnipresent detective, but by the in- 
genious analysis of the criminal mind by an inconspicuous 
and retiring police detective. 

The principal character is not the detective Maigret, so 
well-known to Simenon’s readers, but André Lecoeur, a 
timid, thwarted man of middle-age, who feels keenly his 
own inferiority before his more clever colleagues and to 
whom once does it happen in life to know “une heure d’éclat 
pendant laquelle il Jui est donné de se réaliser.” This char- 
acterization gives a certain substance to Lecoeur which is 
lacking to the other characters. The need, attempt and 
final realization of his “authenticité,” to give it a Gidian 
terminology, make Lecoeur an interesting character not 
unlike the Balzacian-type characters which André Gide 
praised in some of Simenon’s other works. Though, the 
psychological interest here does not approach that of Les 
Vacances de Maigret, one of Simenon’s best. 

The text is well-prepared with a very brief introduction 
to Simenon’s life and writings. Good explanatory notes 
follow the text. The vocabulary omits a number of words 
of which intermediate students might be unsure, particular. 
ly toward the end of the book: e.g. d’égal a égal, la bouche, se 
brouver Dieu sait quoi, loeuf, l'année, doucement, promener. 
There are also several false cognates that were omitted in 
the vocabulary: e.g. commander, crayon, raisin. In certain 
cases in both the vocabulary and the explanatory notes, 
there are locutions or references which are peculiarly Eng- 
lish: e.g. courber P’échine translated as to toady or to kowtow; 
Les Hales compared to Covent Garden; la police judiciaire as 
the equivalent to C.I.D. 

There are no questions to guide the student’s attention 
while reading. This, however, does not seem necessary as 
the story is simple enough to follow. 

JosEPH GARDNER WEBER 

University of Illinois 


Mauriac, Francois, Words of Faith. New 
ase Philosophical Library, 1955. 118 pp. 
2.73. 


This small volume, a translation by the Rev. Edward H. 
Flannery from the original French Paroles catholiques, 
should add appreciably to the growing reputation in Ameri- 
ca of Francois Mauriac, the man and his work. Demon- 
strating Mauriac’s versatility and wide appeal, the six dis- 
courses range considerably in time and space: “Spoken in 
Spain,” (Madrid, 1929); “What Can Christians Hope for 
on Earth?” (Paris, 1951); “Is Christian Civilization in 
Peril?” (Brussels, 1948); “An Author and His Work,” 
(Stockholm, 1952); “Anguish,” (Geneva, 1953); and “The 
Living God,” (Paris, 1953). 

All these speeches were delivered by the author at im- 
portant gatherings of European intellectuals and reveal 
Mauriac dealing with several of his favorite themes: grace, 
evil, Pascal, anguish, and hope. In addition to explaining 
and amplifying his work, these essays throw light upon some 
unsuspected aspects of his artistic credo. For example, in 
the Stockholm lecture, he mildly chides his critics for not 
having recognized the central role that children occupy in 
his novels. 

Mauriac, long recognized as an outstanding representa- 
tative of the Catholic Renascence in France, analyzes re- 
peatedly and at length in this book what he considers the 
double peril confronting Europe. This peril is both exterior 
and interior: the exterior one is listed as the recurring cycle 
of European wars, the aggressive Russian colossus in the 
East, and the instability of many Continental govern- 
ments; the interior danger is a spiritual one and is broadly 
defined by Mauriac as resulting from the lure of materialism, 
an overemphasis on humanistic values, and the philosophies 
of atheistic Communism and Existentialism. The sum total 
of these two pressures has been a continuing breakdown of 
religion and, more particularly, of the religious spirit. 

Far from being pessimistic, however, Mauriac expresses 
confidence in the future and notes possible solutions for 
this European crisis. To combat the exterior menace, he 
would institute a European union especially on the political 
and economic levels for the adoption of a common foreign 
policy. He believes that: “No war is inevitable, as long as 
human free will remains one of the essential ingredients of 
History” (p. 63). In Mauriac’s opinion, the moral rebirth 
of Europe must come from a religious revival in the indi- 
vidual and in the Church. Favorable signs of this develop- 
ment in France are the priest-worker movement, the Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, and the Mission de Paris. Appeal- 
ing not only to members of his own faith, the author urges 
all Europeans to unite in this political and spiritual] recon- 
struction of the Continent. However, he takes a strong stand 
against too close an alliance between Church and State 
because “Political Christianity . . . has always had deplor- 
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able results, especially in the France and Spain of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and even since then .. . ” 
(p. 47). 

Informative, stimulating, and challenging at times, 
these addresses of Mauriac furnish the reader with a clear 
insight of the man and his ideas. Father Flannery is to be 
congratulated for his accurate and skilful contribution to 
the increasing number of Mauriac’s works in English trans- 
lation. 

LAWRENCE H. 

Le Moyne College 


Swanson, A. B., Elements of French. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1956. Pp. 
252+xlvii. Price: $3.25. 


Dubbed “1956 Edition,” this is “the fourth revision of 
Concise French Grammar, 1941” by the same author, who 
neatly characterizes his method as “a middle-of-the-road 
approach.” 

The first three lessons are devoted to pronunciation, 
which is presented in terms of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. Lessons 4 to 27 are of identical design consisting 
of a French text, a vocabulary, grammar, and exercises, the 
latter regularly divided in partes tres: “Drill’”—on grammar 
points, “CComposition”—English to French translation, and 
“Conversation”—French questions. Recordings of pronun- 
ciation exercises (Lessons 2 and 3) and dialogues (Lessons 
4 to 10) are available. Additional drill and conversational 
exercises provide excellent material for review. A verb ap- 
pendix, vocabularies, and an index round off this efficient 
manual. Not the least of the educational devices incorpo- 
rated in the book is 28 pages of attractive photographs and a 
map of France. 

This book has had the benefit of criticism and revision. 
While it is not an exciting book, it should be highly effec- 
tive. There are no important defects. The only actual errata 
are Rheims (p. 13), rdvir (p. 58), tonnere (p. 148), raisonable 
(p. 199), and Jamgue maternel (p. xiii). There are a number 
of minor errors in the phonetic transcription throughout 
and some inconsistencies between lesson vocabularies and 
cumulative vocabularies. One might quibble about vowel 
quality or quantity in a few cases. I can think of no example 
of gu before y (p. 8). The possibility of a singular past parti- 
ciple with vous as subject is shown in the passive voice (p. 
174) but not with arriver (p. 72) or se lever (p. 86). In several 
places quelqu’une is given as an indefinite pronoun. Collége 
(p. 50), faveur (p. 84), théme “composition” (p. 100), and 
bon en frangais (p. 210) as against fort en géographie (p. 218) 
smack of Anglicism. Perhaps also: Derriére le professeur est 
un tableau noir (p. 16) and: Monsieur—(p. 30). Students 
will mistranslate “Poets are born” (p. 154). In the vocabu- 
lary of Lesson 27, sams doute can mean “without doubt” 
but the cumulative vocabularies properly favor the mean- 
ing “no doubt.” On p. 213 “to begin” is apparently metire a 
but on p. 217 correctly se mettre d. The adverbial use of gue 
“why” is not explained (p. 180). I still hope to see the con- 
cept of the subjunctive in principal clauses (p. 166) chal- 
lenged. Who will be the first to call this an ellipsis? 

Everything considered, this sensible grammar should be 
able to hold its own with its competitors. 

Henry L. Ropinson 


Baylor University 
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Germany. A Companion to German Studies. 
Edited by Jethro Bithell. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1955. Pp. xii+578. 
$8.00. 


At first sight, this compilation, ‘‘a standard work set for 
[British] University honours students in German,” appears 
to be a most desirable vademecum for “German majors” 
in our American colleges and universities. With the excep- 
tion of Kurt F. Reinhardt’s excellent Germany 2000 Years 
(which, however, unfortunately ends with the year 1933), 
there exists, to the knowledge of this reviewer, no compa- 
rable American work on the market, which presents in such 
an encyclopedic manner informative chapters on German 
language and ethnology, history, literature, philosophy, 
music, painting, architecture and sculpture. It would be a 
pleasure to tell our students, when they ask questions that 
require half an hour or more to answer, simply to look it up 
in Bithell. 

Unfortunately, the work does not live up to what a 
casual inspection promises. Although the editor assures us 
that the contributors are specialists in their fields, a closer 
scrutiny of the various sections reveals a decided uneven- 
ness in the quality of their contributions. This is perhaps 
nowhere more evident than in the chapters on German his- 
tory, of which the majority—up to and even including 
World War I—bespeak excellent scholarly objectivity. The 
last chapter, on the other hand, which covers the period 
from 1937 to 1952, reads at times more like the product of 
a newspaper columnist than the work of a serious historian. 
This chapter and the “modern” map of Germany ending at 
the Nysa and Odra (1) are in sharp contradiction to Mr. 
Bithell’s own “Preface to Fifth Edition,” in which he says: 
“ |. . this cannot last: the Germany that will be again is 
the Germany of our first edition [1932], and this is the Ger- 
many our students need to know.” 

Considerable unevenness prevails also in the chapter on 
German Music. The pages devoted to Johann Sebastian 
Bach, while giving a detailed curriculum vitae of the master, 
mention (incidentally only) one single work of his! Even 
some minor composers are accorded a better fate. The pre- 
dominance of British works in the bibliography for this 
chapter limits its usefulness for American purposes,—The 
chapter on Architecture and Sculpture favors the former, 
presenting a very condensed survey of the development of 
styles in Germany; within the limited scope of the book, we 
must expect that at times there can scarcely be more than 
an enumeration of examples. The four paragraphs devoted 
to German sculpture can, naturally, give only a hint, and 
one misses here such names as Riemenschneider, Lehm- 
bruck, and Sintenis. The comprehensive bibliography also 
favors architecture.—The chapter on German Painting, by 
the late Hannah Priebsch Closs, is characterized by excel- 
lent interpretation and Einfihlung. 

Almost two hundred pages of this book are devoted to a 
History of German Literature. Although the individual 
chapters are well-written, their irregular length tends to 
warp the overall picture of German literature: fifteen pages 
are given to the period from 1748 to 1805 (Klopstock, 
Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller), whereas 
the period from 1880 to 1954—to be sure, this is an excellent 
chapter—is accorded one hundred and fifteen pages. By 
comparison, the great classicists are the losers. . . . A good, 
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quite comprehensive bibliography of over 12 pages is ap- 
pended to the section on literature.—Last but not least, we 
must mention the interesting chapter “Structure of German 
Philosophic Thought,” which traces German philosophy 
especially as reflected in literature. 

In summing up, we wish to commend the aims of this 
book. It is to be hoped that future editions will achieve a 
better balance and, in spots, greater completeness and ob- 
jectivity. A map showing such places as Kénigsberg and 
Breslau, which played significant roles in history, philos- 
ophy, and literature, should replace the present one. 

Kart-HEINz PLANITZ 

Lake Forest Academy 


BITHELL, JETHRO, An Anthology of German 
Poetry [Vol. 1], 1830-1880—[Vol. 2] 1880- 
1940. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1946, 1950. $1.50, $1.75. 


Aus diesen zwei Binden klingt uns eine polyphone Sym- 
phonie entgegen von einem solchen Reichtum, einer solchen 
Unerschépflichkeit der Téne und Motive, von solcher Tiefe 
wie von solcher Weite, dass der ganze Reichtum dieser 
hundertzehn Jahre von 1830 bis 1940 offenbar wird. Was 
haben wir ihn oft, scheltend und absprechend unterschitzt, 
rechte “Momi” und “‘Maevii” der Literatur! Diese Dichter- 
stimmen sprechen nicht durcheinander, sondern sie ant- 
worten sich. Nur selten streiten sie. Hier erleben wir wie 
mit einem Seufzer Heine von der Romantik sich lést, nicht 
mit einem Hohnwort. Hier fiihlt man Grillparzers ganze 
Verbundenheit mit der vergangenen Klassik und zugleich 
das Neue, den Kampf und die Gefahren des gefaihrdeten 
Jahrhunderts neben und vor ihm. Die Namen sind die all- 
bekannten. Jethro Bithell ist ein so sicherer Kenner der 
deutschen Dichtung, dass er sich nicht an Absonderlichem 
zu erweisen braucht. Die vorliegende Ausgabe seiner An- 
thologie ist schon die sechste. Die erstaunliche Leistung 
an seinem Buch ist, dass er Dichter zu bringen wagt, die in 
die tote Zeit vor 1870 oder gar in die vergangenste aller 
Zeiten gehéren, in die “Daheim-” und “Gartenlauben-” 
Epoche: Bodenstedt, Hermann Lingg, Hieronymus Lorm, 
Victor von Scheffel, Paul Heyse, Robert Hamerling, Felix 
Dahn, Martin Greif, Rudolf Baumbach und Ernst von 
Wildenbruch. Sie kommen nicht als fossile Reste oder 
Gegenbeispiele, sondern mit ihrem lebendigen Werk. Nur 
Grisebach stért etwas in dieser Umgebung, besonders mit 
dem Schlussgedicht des ersten Bandes. 

Wie nah sitzt hinter aJl diesen Lyrikern die Musik, das 
harmlose elegisch-friliche Lied, Lebenslust and Verging- 
lichkeit so innig verklammernd wie das keiner andern Dich- 
tung méglich war; das Kecke, das Burschenhafte adelnd 
und biandigend durch das Widerspiel des Innigen und 
Weichen. 

Die einhundertacht Seiten lange “Introduktion” ist 
wirklich eine solche: Einfiihrung und Einweihung zugleich, 
den unerfahrenen Adepten sorglich leitend. Erstaunlich 
dass diese Stimmung des Tempelgangs erhalten bleiben 
konnte in einem Werk, das zugleich ganz paedagogisch 
belehrt und mit moderner Forschung vertraut die Hand- 
haben zur Deutung und Kritik der Poesien mit darbietet. 
Das Unerquicklich-Zwiespiltige solcher der Dichtung wie 
den Bediirfnissen des Studiums dienender Biicher ist hier 


vermieden. 


Auch der zweite Band beginnt mit einer Einfiihrung. 
Hier geniigen neunundfiinfzig Seiten. Die Dichterreihe 
geht iiber Ferdinand von Saar, Nietzsche, Liliencron, Spit- 
teler, Hille bis zu Bert Brecht und Erich Kastner. Bithell 
gehért zoologisch gesprochen zu den allesfressenden Tieren; 
er ist wihlerisch nur in sofern er Gedichte bringt, die einen 
Originalton besitzen, womit das Kiinstlerische, nicht das 
Weltanschauliche, Religiése oder Politische gemeint ist. 
Er schreibt, wie er am Schluss der Einfiihrung angibt, “for 
the youth of free lands” und er erweist einen echt liberalen 
Geist, indem er alle aufnimmt, sofern sie [wenn sie unter 
diktatorischen Systemen auch Propagandisten sein miissen] 
gleichzeitig auch Dichter sind. 

Curt von FABER DU FauR 

Yale University 


McSpPaADDEN, GEORGE E., An Introduction to 
Spanish Usage. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956, pp. xvi+267. 


Professor McSpadden deserves the heartfelt thanks of 
all who have for years been looking for a text that combines 
solidity of subject matter with the “human” approach, so 
often lacking in an elementary or intermediate textbook on 
grammar. An Introduction to Spanish Usage is refreshing in 
spirit, rich in content, and varied in its techniques of presen- 
tation. Furthermore, its wide and varied assortment of 
exercises makes it possible for the classroom teacher to use 
it in both first and second year classes, and to select those 
sections best suited to his needs. 

It is evident that a great deal of care has been taken to 
include material which can be utilized in the attainment of 
the four-fold aim of language learning. The impressive 
roster of language scholars to whom Professor McSpadden 
expresses his appreciation for having assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the book is ample testimony of the high standards 
which have been maintained throughout. 

The very phrase “Spanish Usage,” indicated in the title, 
at once removes the text from the framework of stiff presen- 
tation of formal grammar, so often characterized by lifeless, 
artificial situations and stilted conversational formulae. 
Instead, we are treated to the principles of Spanish linguis- 
tic patterns, involving intonation, vocabulary and syntax, 
as these are encountered in everyday, natural conversation. 
A valiant attempt has been made to avoid mere cataloguing 
of grammatical rules and exceptions, and of introducing 
instead a degree of flexibility of expression, depending upon 
a given situation. Hence, the materia] strives to cover a wide 
range of specific circumstances, and still fall within the 
level of difficulty envisaged for the student—a combina- 
tion of no mean proportions, yet one successfully realized. 

One may find, for example, within a given chapter a 
series of anecdotes or dialogues which willillustrate the gram- 
matical highlights to be discussed. These dialogues may 
serve, not only for developing reading ability, but also as a 
means for encouraging conversation and affording practice 
in aural comprehension. The follow-up exercises, too, pro- 
vide for both aura] and oral training, and afford opportu- 
nity for applying generalized concepts to concrete situations. 
Periodic reviews are introduced which stress essential gram- 
matical principles via the topical method, in the form of 
questions, directions and check lists. 

As noted at the outset, an outstanding characteristic 
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is the very personal, almost intimate tone which the author 
assumes in the course of explaining a difficulty. One has the 
impression that Professor McSpadden writes as he teaches, 
as though he were chatting to a group of students on the 
campus or at an afternoon tea. This technique is especially 
effective in cases where usage and rules are sometimes at 
variance with each other, as e.g., in the discussion of “‘you” 
on page 38. 

New tenses are introduced in accordance with sound 
psychological principles of language learning. The tradi- 
tional] method of listing verb forms in isolation has been 
abandoned. Instead, every new verb dealt with in the gram- 
mar section is given as part of a meaningful phrase, e.g., 
Vd. habla bien, sefor ; hablamos muy poco; Vds. hablan inglés 
y espanol. 

Interpretation, rather than literal translation is stressed, 
ie., the student is made to realize the necessity for first 
re-casting the thought to be translated in accordance with 
idiomatic patterns of the language. 

This is one of the few texts wherein a logical explanation 
is offered for the irregular future and conditional, involving 
the insertion of “‘d” between “n” and “r,” and between 
“|” and “r.” So many texts deal with this phenomenon as 
a “fait accompli,” without ever bothering to explain the 
evolution of the verb forms in question. 

Vocabulary is presented in accordance with established 
data on word frequency. An average number of 35-40 new 
words are to be found in each chapter. The text is replete 
with footnotes, study aids, friendly hints and cautions 
against common errors, such as, e.g., “Always glance ahead 
for the meaning before reading aloud” (page 125). There is 
also an Appendix of verb tables, a two-way vocabulary sec- 
tion, and a rather complete index. 

A helpful diagram is used to illustrate the difference be- 
tween “por” and “para,” when they both mean “for” 
(page 154). It is to be regretted that more diagrams of this 
sort do not appear. The type in some sections appears to be 
exceedingly small. Had the print been iarger, the book 
would probably have been too bulky. Illustrations would 
undoubtedly have added to the interest, but then there are 
always financial considerations to take into account. 

Professor McSpadden’s book is most welcome to those 
of us who are interested in a dynamic approach to language 


learning and teaching. 


Boston University 


SoLomon Lipp 


NEwMARK, Maxim, A Dictionary of Spanish 
Literature. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956, pp. vii+352. $7.50. 


A Dictionary of Spanish Literature is another volume in 
the rapidly growing collection of reference works brought 
out by Philosophical Library, and it should prove a most 
welcome addition to the series. This book is precisely what 
its name implies, a dictionary rather than an encyclopedia; 
but many of its entries are almost encyclopedic in scope, 
and most of them are quite satisfactorily complete for quick- 
reference purposes, even to selected bibliographies appended 
to more important or lengthy topics. 

Whatever one may say of various features of Dr. New- 
mark’s compilation, there is no doubt as to his sincerity 
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of treatment or his courage in selecting materials to be in- 
cluded. Some consultants may disagree with individual 
definitions (although the reviewer was delighted with the 
prevailing clarity and conciseness of treatment), and others 
may question inclusions or, more likely, omissions. For not 
only are Spanish and Spanish American works and their 
authors indexed, but selected names of living scholars work- 
ing in the varied fields of literary research have been in- 
cluded. The latter number might well have been enlarged 
somewhat, but space requirements probably dictated a 
Spartan firmness against the mere suggestion of further 
expansion. 

Although the author himself would scarcely claim that 
his selection of materials for inclusion was either ideal 
or complete in every detail, the general scope of the work 
is admirably comprehensive and skillfully compiled. A 
Dictionary of Spanish Literature might well be placed on 
the Hispanist’s desk, beside the language dictionaries and 
the Spaulding revision of Ramsey’s A Textbook of Modern 
Spanish, as a valuable and convenient reference volume. 

ROBERT AVRETT 
University of Tennessee 


OreyzA, Luis DE, El Tesoro de Cuauhtémoc. 
Edited by Erwin K. Mapes and Ruth Davis. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1956. pp. xii 
and 207. $2.25. 


This reader is a simplified, shortened version of Sr. Luis 
de Oteyza’s novel, EJ tesoro de Cuahtémoc, first published in 
Barcelona in 1932, and is intended primarily as a plateau 
reader to follow House and Mapes’ Shorter Spanish Gram- 
mar and/or other texts by the same authors. In other words, 
this rapid-reading text gives students further practice on 
words and idioms already learned before they take up more 
advanced material. Teachers may also find this text to be 
a satisfactory elementary reader to supplement whatever 
texts they may be using, as the vocabulary in this one has 
been controlled by the usual standard word and idiom 
counts. Its normal place is at the beginning of the second 
semester of college Spanish or early in the second year of 
high school. 

The story is an adventure yarn placed in the Yucatdn 
peninsula of Mexico, where the author has traveled. The 
book contains a good map of this region as well as appro- 
priate illustrations by Brandan Lynch, an artist familiar 
with this part of Mexico. The introduction provides the 
student with the historical background of the region, while 
notes in the margin of nearly every page explain allusions 
in the text as well as words and constructions with which 
the student may not be familiar. Exercises are abundant 
and adequate, including idiom drill and the study of cog- 
nates. 

H ARCHER 

The Webb School 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Descriptive Studies in Spanish Grammar. Edited 
by Henry R. Kahane and Angelina Pie- 
trangeli. Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Volume 38, xiii-+241 pp. Urbana: 

University of Illinois Press, 1954. 
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Professors Kahane and Pietrangeli have compiled five 
monographs derived from dissertations written under Pro- 
fessor Kahane at the University of Illinois. The authors of 
these theses are: Drs. Spencer L. Murphy, Jr., Elbert Win- 
fred Ringo, Ralph Dale McWilliams, Harriett S. Hutter, 
and Evelyn Esther Uhrhan. 

The aims of these descriptive studies are, in general, the 
investigation of morphemic and syntactic phenomena. 
Though not all deal with the same structural unit, these 
scholars have used similar scientific linguistic techniques in 
handling their topics. 

In “A Description of Noun Suffixes in Colloquial Span- 
ish,” Dr. Murphy concerns himself with the noun suffixes 
in colloquial Spanish. This study sets up an original classifi- 
cation system for producing noun bases to which may be 
appended various types of positionally stratified suffixes. 
Some of the conclusions of this study are: noun suffixes are 
bound forms between a base and the noun marker, noun 
suffixes are derivational and not inflectional formations, 
and the meanings of noun suffixes are difficult to determine 
systematically. 

Professor Ringo’s work, “The Position of the Noun 

Modifier in Colloquial Spanish,” presents the description 
of the substantival expression modifiers. He first arranges 
the modifiers as they are significant to each other and close 
to the focal point of the substantival expression. The second 
arrangement concerns the significance of the modifiers to 
the focal point and whether they precede or follow it. The 
several grammatical functions of the modifiers are classified 
by means of such factors as: syntactic form, syntactic class, 
unification influences of the speaker, phonological junc- 
tures. 
Dr. McWilliams investigated “The Adverb in Col- 
loquial Spanish” and found the adverb best definable in 
negative terms. The first portion of this investigation deals 
with the form of the adverb (single, constructions without 
verbs, and constructions with verbs), and the second part 
those factors that influence its position (form, function 
meaning, number of elements, and intonation). 

In “The Development of the Function Word System 
from Vulgar Latin to Modern Spanish,” Dr. Hutter has in- 
vestigated three historical phases of Spanish evolution in 
order to show the development of the system of the function 
words of colloquial Spanish. In part one Dr. Hutter inde- 
pendently describes the function word systems of Hispanic 
Vulgar Latin, Old Spanish, and Modern Spanish. In the 
second half of this investigation the historical evolutions 
of all three are sequentially classified, producing an outline 
of the history of the function word. 

Professor Uhrhan’s “Linguistic Analysis of Géngora’s 
Baroque Style” is one of the first linguistic analyses of what 
is called “literary style.” This study is a descriptive analysis 
of the syntax that forms Spanish baroque style. There is an 
introduction and background discussion which sets up the 
basic premises founding the “Six Principles of Baroque 
Style” under the rubrics of: transposition, separation, 
coupling, asymmetry, modification, and substitution. 

Many linguistic scientists would prefer to deal with 
Phonological materials before undertaking problems of 
language structure. All of the contributors to this volume 
have in a sense admitted that linguistic overlaps of various 


types and levels exist, and perhaps they will remain to 
plague future language investigators. However, serious 
linguistic research of this type is a welcome addition to 
scientific method investigations of every kind. Hispanic 
language research is by no means static, and these studies 
are healthy manifestations of its progress in the field of 
descriptive linguistics. 
RICHARD BEYM 
The University of Wisconsin 


RAMSEY, MARATHON MONTROSE, A Textbook 
of Modern Spanish, Revised by Spaulding, 
Robert K. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1956, pp. xix+692+xvii. $7.50. 


Professor Ramsey first produced this work, long noted 
for its fulness and exactness, in 1894. He was then only 
about twenty-eight (!), but he wisely combined much ma- 
terial from Bello’s Gramdtica castellana, other authorities, 
and his own already wide experience and penetrating ob- 
servations on the practice of Spanish writers and speakers. 
His work was almost wholly free of the fallacies and errors 
which have plagued us since in many abridgements, 
“stream-lined” grammars, etc., up to the present. For 
many years the book had no peer. Gradually, however, it 
became dated in such matters as pronunciation, orthogra- 
phy (particularly the accent), certain points of syntax, etc. 

In this timely revision, Professor Spaulding shows great 
respect for the first author’s contributions and delightful, 
original touches. After detailed comparison of the two 
editions I find that whatever is still of use in the old work 
has apparently been preserved. At the same time, almost 
everywhere the reviser has made this an up-to-date book; 
he has added scores of sections, especially with reference 
to American Spanish; frequently he has made helpful minor 
changes; he has softened statements which would be too 
restrictive today, has limited others “now . . . to conversa- 
tional usage, now to elegant style.” New illustrations (with 
references!), are very numerous—often several to a page. 

A few examples of modernization are: the “conditional 
future” tense becomes the “conditional” 24.1, the “aorist” 
becomes the “preterit” 26.8. In the first number above 
(24.1), 24 indicates the chapter; .1 the paragraph number 
within it. This is a very convenient new system of referenc- 
ing, similar to that designed by Dean Hayward Keniston 
for his works on syntax, which has been substituted for the 
former paragraph numbers. This system has been made 
more valuable for ready reference by placing the section 
numbers on the outer corners, where the page numbers 
were, and the pagination, on the inner corners. 

A notable improvement is the rearrangement of the ma- 
terial so as to bring oid Parts II and III together. I note, 
for example, that this presents as a unit material on prepo- 
sitions which was formerly in four different places; unifies 
the treatment on the order of words; etc., etc. Further im- 
provements are more precise treatment of the second per- 
son, especially fuller treatment of vos 3.3, recién 30.15, no 
mds 30.29. There are numerous new observations on words 
and phrases: mayor 8.3 f.n. 2, uno 9.88 f.n. 1, estar a plus 
inf. 16.6, ser (take place) 16.7, estar (have become) 16.9, 
por... que 25.31, porque 25.33, siempre que 25.34, antes 
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(de) que 25.36 I, deber de 26.3 II, sin (que) dejar de 27.16 
Remark, luego 29.7, de plus puro plus adj. 30.22, allé 30.23 
II, ya no and no (... ) ya 30.26 Remark, como que 30.28 II, 
no mds 30.29 II, que (=a quien) 30.42, que (=“such that”) 
30.43. 

New constructions added are: neuter Je 3.13 n. 2; casé 
casi, etc., 8.61; pret. “to indicate an act that came to an 
end or... began” 17.6; perf. for pret. 17.8 R.; pret. for 
duration without special reference to continuance 17.11; 
espera que te espera, etc., 19.7; subjunctive at times with 
parecer, suponer and sospechar 23.11 R. II; particulars on 
agreement of adjs. 31.19, 31.20; order of words 33.7, 33.8 
f.n. The decline in the use of the imperfect subjunctive 
without an introductory particle is a new and much needed 
observation 23.51 R. IT. Sections on the location of adjs. are 
clarified 33.12-19, Other matters newly described: 2.57, 
4.7, 19.36, 19.37, 19.46, 19.47, 20.23, 23.57, 23.58, 23.59, 
24.17 II, III, 25.13, 26.10, 28. 22, 29.17 d, 29.32 R., 33.24. 

The index is longer and more specific; words, phrases 
and suffixes have been added as well as grammatical topics. 

Matters which have been omitted by the reviser are: 
unnecessary definitions (as that for adverbs, formerly on 
p. 559), some of the less appropriate examples (as in 5.19), 
all the vocabularies and exercises (the latter were unrelated 
sentences—never too satisfactory). 

The printing is excellent: the type is larger and more 
legible; boldface now emphasizes the particular points of 
the examples, with English parallels in italics—great time 
savers when one is scanning rapidly in search for certain 
items. There are places where bold type might be further 
used in this way (i.e. del mito propio, del suyo propio 5.20, in 
9.22, 9.23, etc.). 

This reviewer is of the opinion that not enough has been 
done to improve the indications on pronunciation. Specifi- 
cally: on “guttural #” 1., f.n. 4; the lack of distinction be- 
tween semi-vowels and semi-consonants 5. The indication 
for the pronunciation of } [continuant] that “the lips do not 
touch each other” (14.) is unsatisfactory. Similarly, in re- 
gard to d [continuant] as “almost exactly like th in then” — 
in reality it is more tense, twice as long as the Spanish 
sound; and the tongue protrudes much farther between the 


teeth. Again, in regard to /, a crucial point to be added is 
that the blade of the tongue is flattened in Spanish rather 
than pointed as in English. Nevertheless, other matters 
have been properly changed, as in 16.; and the reader is 
referred to the work of Navarro Tomas on pronunciation. 

It is suggested that in the next edition, Section 10.12 be 
simplified to read that guien “cannot be the subject of a 
limiting clause” (or “a clause which defines”). (The book 
at times is still a bit wordy.) In 11.12 the two examples 
with therare plural mimgunos are poor and should beomitted. 
It might be indicated in 12.34 that primero, segundo, etc., 
are more common than primeramente, segundamente, etc. 
In 15.1 is the limited number of forms of such verbs as 
abolir the “result” of the “meaning of the respective verbs” 
or is it due to the confusion in meaning which would result 
from certain forms (i.e. abuelo)? It is suggested that an in- 
troductory sentence be provided before the very helpful list 
of verbs used with certain prepositions 29.31—it bears no 
heading and there is no indication as to what it is. Professor 
Spaulding deliberately has left to others the publication of 
points of usage based on Keniston’s findings. He neverthe- 
less has made some use of Keniston’s work. However, in a 
few cases, additional information from that source is 
needed: i.e. 10.13, where a remark as to the much greater 
frequency of gue over quien would help; it would make the 
last clause of 3.57 more accurate—as Keniston shows, the 
object pronoun commonly precedes when closely linked in 
meaning to certain auxiliaries. 

The proofreading has been excellent; apparently, how- 
ever, the small caps over 23.31 (which is not confined to the 
perf. subj.) and the heading over 23.35, should all be in 
large caps to correspond with the preceding heading 
PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE and the following, PLUPER- 
FECT SUBJUNCTIVE, both in large caps. 

These corrections and suggested changes are few indeed 
for a large book, and the profession is very greatly indebted 
to Professor Spaulding and the publisher for such careful 
work in this thorough revision of one of our most useful 
books. 

GrorcEe E, McSPADDEN 


The University of Chicago 


Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read. There is no cant in it, no excess of ex- 


planation, and it is full of suggestion,—the raw material of possible poems and histories. 
WALDO EMERSON 


The Six-W eeks’ 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


Twenty-Second Season 1957 


for secondary school students and college undergraduates 
who wish to make up credits or enrich their background 
in French, learn to speak fluently, and to read and write 


easily. 


Students live in complete French atmosphere at— 


Northampton School for Girls 


Especially to be recommended to the girl who wishes to ad- 
vance a class in secondary school or who has been accepted at 


college, but does not speak French easily. Music, art, 
production, recreational and athletic program all carrie 


in French, 


Science, mathematics, history, and languages, each equiva- 
lent to one year’s work. Effective remedial reading. 


For the 1957 catalogue address the Principals 
DorotHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B, WHITAKER 


Northampton School for Girls, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


Fo 


EUROPE, 1957 


Via Mediterranean Route 
54 Memorable Days— 


By magnificent Ss OLYMPIA or Pan American World Airways 


visiting 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
Holland, England, France, Spain and Portugal 
Leave New York June 15 By Steamer or 23 By Plane 
Return to New York August 1 By Steamer or 7 By Plane 
Personally Escorted 
Tour Leader 
ProF. EvERETT W. HEssg, Spanish Dept. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 


Write for free booklet. Early Registration Essential. 


Please mention Tuz Mopern Lancuace Journal when writing to advertisers 
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Most teachers think of ULLMAN and HENRY 
fer-they think of thorough, ehjoyable Latin teaching 


And no wonder! “Ullman and Henry” makes Latin live, 
through stimulating reading selections (stories like those of 

Niobe, Ceres and Proserpina, Ulysses in Book I, works of 

Caesar, Virgil, Pliny, Ovid and others in Book II), clear, 

lively presentation of lessons, and cartoons, pictures and brief 

essays that relate Latin to American life today. 


See if you don’t agree with thousands of other expert teachers. Ask 
to see the 1956 Edition of 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


Latin for Americans 
Book I Book II 


2459 Prairie Ave. 1360 Spring St., N.W. 501-7 Elm St. 111 New Mon St. 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 9 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 
ANNOUNCING 
UNIVERSITY of MEXICO 
the bookman 
CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA, México, 20, D.F. . 
SUMMER SCHOOL monograph series 
FOR 
July 2 August 16 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Special Seminars for Teachers of Spanish ENGLISH LITERATURE 
* Spanish, Mexican, and Latin-American Literature, COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
DRAMA 


Art, and History 


* Sociology and Economics 
A PROGRAM FOR THE PUBLICATION 


* Basic Spanish courses OF SCHOLARLY AND SPECIALIZED 
STUDIES IN EDITIONS OF 500 COPIES 


* Painting and silvercraft and many other subjects. ADMINISTERED BY 


In this thirty-seventh summer session of the oldest JOHN CIARDI 
University in America, a vast program of studies will be 


T 
offered for the benefit of teachers from the United States as 
who may combine study with pleasure. bookman associates 
Doctorates offered. $1 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK $3 


Please mention THz Mopvern LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Summer 1957 
Language Study Tours 


GERMAN and SPANISH 


Two special tours for teachers and students of 
German or Spanish. 50 days in Europe. Excel- 
lent opportunity for study of culture, customs 
and language of these countries. Each tour lim- 
ited to 16 persons traveling by small private bus. 
Two-week workshop offering language and back- 
ground courses carrying 6 hours of graduate 
credit included. Trans-Atlantic travel by either 
ship or plane, with no extra charge for air-travel. 


GERMANIC TOUR—Led by Prof. Arthur J. 
Watzinger. Workshop at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Itinerary includes Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, N. Italy, England and 
Scotland. $1045 plus $120 tuition. 

SPANISH TOUR—Led by Prof. Solomon Lipp. 
Workshop at Madrid, Spain. Various cities in 
Spain visited, and approximately 2 weeks in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland 
enroute. $975 plus $120 tuition. 


For details write: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY TRAVEL TOURS 
332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass. 


The Cosmopolitan Summer School 
in the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Language House Program 


for students with two years college 
study or equivalent experience in 


Spanish 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added 
to the resident faculty, offering a wide range 
of courses to language students at all levels. 


French German 


First term: June 14 to July 19 
Second term: July 22 to August 24 


For information write: 
HEIDI BLOMSTER 
Dept. of Mod. Lang., Division A 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


AATSEEL News 


The AATSEEL Journal, quarterly publica- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages, will 
greatly expand in 1957. The new journal will 
have 80 pages per issue, instead of the present 
32 pages. The additional pages will be de- 
voted to scholarly articles in the fields of 
Slavic and East European languages, litera- 
tures, and cultures. The Journal will con- 
tinue the departments of pedagogy and FL, 
book reviews, bibliography, and “news.” Sub- 
scriptions include membership in the AAT- 
SEEL, and continue at $4.00 per year. The 
Journal’s new Editor, to whom correspond- 
ence should be addressed, will be 


DR. JOSEPH T. SHAW 
Associate Professor of Slavic Studies 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 


George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Please mention Tuk Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Third revised edition (1949) of the pamphlet compiled in 1941 by Wm. Leonard 
Schwartz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur C. Bovée. 


Prepared under the auspices of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS by 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York 
with the aid of the following advisory committee: 


Professor Daniel Girard, Teachers College, N.Y. (French) 

Professor Giinther Keil, Hunter College, N.Y. (German) 

Professor Vittorio Ceroni, Hunter College, N.Y. (Italian) 

Professor José Martel, City College, N.Y. (Spanish) 

Professor Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia University (Slavic languages) 
Professor José Fragoso, New York University (Portuguese) 


Copies of the above pamphlet may be obtained at 30 cents each, postpaid, from 
the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


Payment must accompany order. U. S. three-cent stamps will be accepted. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


‘SCLANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the study of modern 
foreign languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 1. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State. 
No. 2. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 
No. 3. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey D. Snow, 
Manager, American Section. International Chamber of Commerce. 
No. 4. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 
No. 5. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of 
School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 
No. 6. Pe he Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to 
apan. 
No. 7. “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Languages,” by Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 
No, 8. eee Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, University of 
ichigan. 
No. 9. ap emanietie and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and 
. L. Hutton. 
No. 10 “Will Translations Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University. 


Single copy, 10 cents; set of ten copies, 75 cents. 
Copies will be sent only on a cash-in-advance basis. U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal 
7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Please mention THE Mopern Lancuacs JoOuRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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OUTSTANDING GERMAN TEXTS 
C 


wn lacht am besten 


By Peter SFabrizius 


Edited by CLAIR HAYDEN BELL, this new text: 
Contains twenty-one stories for first-year courses 


Is light, humorous, and may be used as a companion reader to WER 
ZULETZT LACHT 


Is more varied in subject matter and more mature in style than WER 
ZULETZT LACHT 


Has eleven fine illustrations by Anton Marek 
Includes questions and exercises Just published 


Sagebuch 


By &dwin Fl. Leydel 


Intended for use as a first reader for the beginner in German, this text may 
be used after the student has covered a few grammar lessons on nouns and 
verbs. It is refreshingly written in the form of a diary kept by an American 
student at an American University who is studying German. Widely ranged 
subject matter is introduced, so that the student reads about German his- 
tory and geography, German religion, music, and theatre, Konrad Adenauer, 
and some rudimentary facts in chemistry. There are quotations from such 
famous men as Goethe, Schiller, and Nietzsche. A complete one-act play 
is offered, along with the prose and poetry. Questions and exercises are in- 
cluded. 

188 pages $2.25 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


3) West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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DEUTSCH 


A "Split-Level” ‘Approach 


PART ONE 
THe AuTHors: Mrs. Erika W. Davis 
has taught at Harvard University and at D A Y/ S 
Wellesley College; Drs. James M. 
Hawkes and Ernst L. Loewenberg are at H A WK F S 


Groton School; Professor William H. 


McClain is at the Johns Hopkins Univer- LO E W F N B F RG 
sity. 
Part One isa ‘core’ grammar of eleven McC LA | N 
simple lessons which aims to give the stu- 
dent in the shortest. possible time a com- 
mand of the basic tools necessary for 
reading elementary texts. It equips the 
student with a good working vocabulary PART TWO 
of high-frequency words based on the 
double-starred items of the Purin list. 


Immediately following Part One appears the 
distinctive two-color summary of Grammatical 
Forms. This gives in tabular form, for constant 
reference throughout the course, summaries of the 
noun, the pronoun, and the adjective, lists of 
prepositions and conjunctions, and a graphic 
presentation of the verb with the principal parts 
of the most common strong and irregular verbs. 


Part Two gives, in seventeen chapters, an overall 
presentation of German grammar, with intensive 
reading selections, variation drills, numerous 
word-building exercises and reviews. It, too, is 
marked by the practicability you would expect 
from a text developed, tested and used in the 
classroom. 


H 7 383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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